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News Paragraphs 


Next Steps in the Southern Asso- 
ciation Study. From the office of 
Frank C. Jenkins, director of the 
Southern Association Study, comes a 
report of the work of this project 
for 1938-1941. The history and the 
present status of the study are de- 
scribed. The report concludes with 
a discussion of the future of the study. 

Plans for the future comprehend 
the gradual retirement of subsidy and 
of continuing the study in closer co- 
operation with established agencies. 
Plans are already under way for bring- 
ing about a closer cooperation between 
the work of the Southern Study and 
the state departments of education. 

The Southern Study and the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation have appointed a committee to 
appraise the work of the students prior 
to and following their leaving the 
secondary schools. The preliminary 
work of these committees indicates 
that investigations will be made of 
such matters as personal data and 
cumulative records pertinent to im- 
proved guidance procedures, appraisal 
of the work of high school graduates 
in college, and adjustments within 
the school and college programs. 

Among the unfinished investigations 
under way are those directed toward 
the development of improved learn- 
ing and instructional procedures. 


These investigations are being carried 
forward by individual teachers, small 
groups, and school faculties participat- 
ing in the study. The task of making 
the results available in usable form 
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and encouraging their appropriate use 
indicates another direction in the con- 
tinuance of the study. 

An investigation recently included 
in the study is concerned with the 
development of teacher education ex- 
periences which will promote the 
growth of teachers in skills essential 
to new educational procedures. The 
tentative plan includes a study of the 
role of field work-experiences in 
graduate and undergraduate pro- 
grams of teacher education. An at- 
tempt will also be made to identify 
the types of procedures and experi- 
ences which will foster the teacher’s 
understanding of, and ability to play 
a part in, the dynamic function of 
the school as a constructive social 
agency. 

An increasing number of individuals 
and groups in the study have recently 
turned their attention to the develop- 
ment of supervisory and administra- 
tive procedures that are consistent 
with the assumptions underlying work 
in the study. In one instance this 
problem is being studied through a 
cooperative arrangement between a 
city school system and the staff of the 
study. 

Some of the present results of the 
study indicate the urgent need for a 
series of investigations designed to 
discover ways in which the schools 
can contribute more directly to the 
betterment of living within the com- 
munities they serve. The demand 
for continued exploration in this con- 
nection indicates a needed direction in 
the projection of the study. 
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Annual Meeting of Social Studies 
Teachers. The National Council for 
the Social Studies, a department of 
the National Education Association, 
will meet for three days beginning 
Thanksgiving Day, November 20. In 
addition to the usual program, two 
features will be added this year: (1) 
seventeen simultaneous seminar study 
groups on practical classroom prob- 
lems in teaching the social studies; 
and (2) a symposium on citizenship 
education sponsored jointly by the 
National Council and the National 
Foundation for Education in American 
Citizenship. 

David Cushman Coyle, author of 
America and numerous other widely 
read books, will address a general 
session on the subject of strengthen- 
ing national morale. Paul Hanna, 
Ralph Tyler, Fremont P. Wirth, 
Edgar B. Wesley, and Erling M. 
Hunt are among the other speakers. 
Attention will also be focused on the 
presentation and appraisal of the newly 
published Twelfth Yearbook of the 
Council, The Social Studies in the Ele- 
mentary School. 


College Students Make Community 
Surveys. Using the field manual re- 
cently published, the students of the 
. Chicago Teachers College take parts 
in surveys of specific school districts 
and also of the areas surrounding 
settlement houses in which they work. 
The manual is designed to assist them 
in these tasks. The study of the 
community is based on the principle 
that teachers have to be equipped 
with the ability to plan or take part 
in surveys of their school districts in 
order to appreciate the social forces 
influencing the lives of the children 
in those districts. 
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During 1940-41 approximately 300 
students from the Chicago Teachers 
College were taking part in the ac- 
tivities of various social agencies. This 
year, because the defense program has 
caused the withdrawal of many recrea- 
tion leaders provided by the federal 
government, the college has received 
calls for assistance from settlement 
houses, neighborhood clubs, _ boys’ 
clubs, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, and many other similar 
agencies. Requests for 600 student 
participants-in social work have been 
received. 

The Council of Social Agencies of 
the city of Chicago with the coopera- 
tion of WPA Recreational Center 
is providing a training school to ac- 
quaint the students with group work 
methods. Here is an example of a 
teachers college serving its community 
and the community reciprocating by 
assisting the teachers college in its 
task of preparing young people for 
educational work. 


» 


Committee Sponsors Field Service 
Course. The Committee on Rural Edu- 
cation, affiliated with the American 
Country Life Association, recently 
inaugurated a project for the experi- 
mental development of a Field Service 
Course in Rural Education at the State 
Teachers College in Kirksville, Mis- 
souri. Here a special instructor is 
employed to work with selected rural 
teachers of four counties who have 
enrolled voluntarily in a practical 
professional course organized in terms 
of their immediate teaching problems 
and directly applied to the daily class- 
room activities of their schools. Final 
results of this demonstration are not 
yet available, but enough has been 
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realized during its first year of trial 
to show significant achievement over 
the more formal theoretical courses 
commonly provided by the Extension 
Departments of state teacher colleges 
and liberal arts institutions. The 
committee has just published a leaflet 
which reports the organization and 
techniques of a similar course de- 
veloped for the past two years in two 
counties of Nebraska (Jefferson and 
Lancaster) and associated with the 
State University of Nebraska at Lin- 
coln. Mr. Darlington, who had per- 
sonal charge of this project, conducted 
it somewhat on the basis of a workshop 
activity, with most of the teachers of 
both counties enrolled. Meetings were 
held on Saturday mornings about ten 
times a year in each county with the 
county superintendents participating 
actively. The program began by 
having each group of teachers list 
and analyze the teaching problems of 
their schools. These practical prob- 
lems then became the basis of the 


extension course. 
a 


A New Series of Publications. 
Practical Suggestions for Teaching is 
the title of a new series of paper-bound 
little books edited by H. L. Caswell 
and published by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. So far two titles have 
appeared. Teaching the Slow Learner 
by W. B. Featherstone of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is a 
result of the author’s experience in 
developing a school program for re- 
tarded children. The monograph in- 
cludes the following topics: the slow 
learner—who he is and what he is 
like; how to locate the slow learner; 
how to organize for teaching the slow 
learner; how to guide the activities 
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of slow learners; how to teach the 
“fundamental processes”; how to help 
the slow learner with his personal 
problems. How to Study the Behavior 
of Children by Gertrude Driscoll of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
is written to help the classroom teach- 
er to know and to guide the individual 
learner. The volume includes a dis- 
cussion of: opportunities for studying 
children’s behavior; how to study chil- 
dren’s behavior; using knowledge of 
children’s behavior. 


» 


Study of Housing. On the assump- 
tion that the improvement of housing 
conditions will come in response to a 
better understanding of the problems 
of today, the schools of Los Angeles 
have given some attention to this 
problem, particularly in grades five 
and six. The project was also designed 
to help children to grow into more 
intelligent and appreciative members 
of a household group. It gave the 
children an opportunity to handle 
wood, building stone, paints, clay, and 
plaster. The problems of lighting, 
wiring, heating, laying floor materials, 
and designing wallpaper were also in- 
cluded. Art experience was provided 
in connection with the study of rugs, 
furniture, drapes, and lamps. 

A group of teachers cooperated in 
the study of housing during the school 
year of 1937-38. The bulletin based 
on this project was recently issued by 
the Los Angeles Public Schools. The 
departments of visual education, vo- 
cational and practical arts, music, art, 
and the library helped in the prepara- 
tion of this publication. The study 
groups were conducted and the ma- 
terial was compiled under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Claudia Brett, a member 
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of the elementary curriculum staff. 
The entire experiment was conducted 
under the leadership of Dr. M. Madi- 
lene Veverka, director of the elemen- 


tary curriculum section in the Los 
Angeles City Schools. 


e 


Basic School Figures for 1941-1942 
Estimated by the United States Office 
of Education. The following esti- 
mates have recently been released by 
the United States Office of Education: 
Approximate number of 

elementary pupils: 

Public 


Private 


Total 
Approximate 
high school 
years): 
Public 


Private . 


Total 
Number entering the first 
grade for the first time: 
Public 


Private .. 


Total 
Kindergarten enrollment: 
Public 
Private 
Total 665,000 
Number of elementary 
school teachers: 
Public 


Private ... 


Total ; é 
Number of high school 
teachers: 
Public 
Private .... 


Total 


18,482,000 

2,225,000 

. . 20,707,000 
number of 
pupils (4 


6,834,000 
500,000 


7,334,000 


1,890,000 
200,000 


2,090,000 


625,000 
40,000 


625,000 
75,000 


700,000 


315,000 
35,000 


350,000 
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Number of one-teacher 
schools 

Number enrolled in one- 
teacher schools 

Number of pupils to be 
transported at public 
expense ...... 

Estimated number to be 
graduated from public 
and private schools: 
Eighth grade . 
High school 
College 

Enrollment of all institu- 
tions of higher education 

College freshmen 

Graduate students (includ- 
ed above) .... ; 

Number of master’s degrees 
granted .. ets 

Number of doctor’s degrees 
granted 

Instructional staff in insti- 
tutions of higher educa- 
tion (not including of- 
ficers) 

Enrollment in public night 
schools 1,400,000 

Enrollment in part-time 
and continuation schools 


115,000 


2,520,000 


4,600,000 


1,900,000 
1,275,000 
175,000 


1,450,000 
400,000 


100,000 
25,000 


3,200 


110,000 


450,000 
» 


Defense Pamphlets. Six pamphlets 
in the United States Office of Educa- 
tion’s National Defense Series are now 
off the press. What the Schools Can 
Do spotlights school services that can 
be strengthened to serve defense needs 
—services ranging from health and 
physical education and citizenship to 
international relations. Also empha- 
sized are conservation of national re- 
sources, pupil guidance, and educa- 
tion for work. One section suggests 
how schools can organize to put into 
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action specific defense-education rec- 
ommendations. 

How the schools can contribute di- 
rectly to our national preparedness by 
instruction in home hygiene and care 
of the ill or injured is proposed in 
Home Nursing Courses in High 
Schools. The need for instruction, 
brief descriptions of selected courses, 
and vocational aspects of home nurs- 
ing are presented. Hemisphere Soli- 
darity tells high school teachers how 
they can help in the Good Neighbor 
program. To help students, teachers, 
and school administrators compare 
education under dictator governments 
and in the United States, the office 
has prepared Education under Dicta- 
torships and in Democracies. 

Library service and methods of co- 
operation with the schools in promot- 
ing national preparedness are sum- 
marized in How Libraries May Serve. 
Addressed to school, college, public, 
and special libraries, this pamphlet 
lists the special problems libraries face 
in this emergency and how they can 
aid in meeting defense needs. Examples 
are reported and services recommended. 


Democracy in the Summer Camp 
has been used quite widely during the 


past few months. It suggests ways 
of giving young people an opportu- 
nity to see democracy at work. While 
it is addressed particularly to those 
directing camp activities, the pro- 
posals are also useful to club and 
organization leaders. 

A single copy price of 15 cents ap- 
plies to the publications issued in the 
defense series to date. Orders for the 
defense series publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 
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Information for Teachers on Amer- 
ican Policy in the Present Crisis. In 
the international crisis which faces the 
United States, teachers of social 
studies face a heavy responsibility. To 
help in meeting this need, the Ameri- 
can Council on Education last year 
established the Committee on Materials 
of Instruction, composed of outstand- 
ing social scientists with Phillips 
Bradley of Queens College as chair- 
man, and charged the committee to 
prepare impartial, authentic, and use- 
ful material which might be integrated 
into the curriculum. Two pamphlets 
have been issued. The Teacher and 
International Relations is a 24-page 
document which outlines a point of 
view for teachers in this country dur- 
ing the crisis, and suggests methods 
which may aid them in doing a better 
job. It sells at ten cents a copy. 
American Isolation Reconsidered is a 
200-page resource unit which traces 
the history of American neutrality 
from 1793 to 1941 and points out the 
issues involved in the decision we have 
faced about peace and war in 1812, 
1914 and 1941. American Isolation 
Reconsidered also contains a section 
suggesting activities for teachers and 
students and a compact classified 
bibliography. It sells at fifty cents a 
copy. Both pamphlets can be ob- 
tained from the American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

» 


Fort Worth Schools Issue New 
Courses of Study. The following 
courses of study have recently been 
issued by the Fort Worth Public 
Schools: Beginning Reading, Social 
Studies for Grade 1, Grade 4, and 
junior high school. The bulletin for 
Beginning Reading, which is a new 
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departure, attempts to include the 
best thinking in the field. The loose- 
leaf drill and test materials which ac- 
company this bulletin are intended to 
suggest ways in which teaching ma- 
terials can be prepared in the local 
schools. The revisions in social studies 
include the simplification of unit ob- 
jectives and a closer relationship 
between suggested objectives and sug- 
gested teaching activities. An attempt 
has also been made to make the teach- 
ing activities which relate to subject 
areas, such as arithmetic, conform 
more closely to the ability level of the 


children. 
a 


General Principles of Film Use. A 
recent report on the use of films pub- 
lished by the American Council on 
Education includes the following 
principles which were used as a guide 
by two hundred teachers in a coop- 
erative project of the Santa Barbara, 
California, Public Schools: 

1. There must be a definite cur- 
riculum purpose for using a motion 
picture. 

2. The motion picture must be an 
integral part of the classroom work. 

3. After the motion picture has 
been shown, there should be time for 
child reaction to the picture and these 
reactions should constitute a check on 
learning. 

4. The teacher is to guide the work 
in the developing of the recognized 
purpose. 

5. A general procedure may be used 
to ease the class into a discussion situa- 
tion which will encourage free and 
spontaneous reactions. This may re- 
sult in several types of behavior such 
as discussion, construction, and crea- 
tive activities using dance, music, art, 
or oral expression. 
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6. An opportunity should be given 
for the raising of new problems, the 
altering of old ones, or setting new 
purposes. 

7. Provision should be made for the 
satisfaction of these new problems or 


purposes. 
a 


Laboratory Activities for Pre-Serv- 
ice Teachers. From the University of 
Wisconsin comes a handbook of labo- 
ratory activities by Camilla M. Low, 
assistant professor of educational 
methods, growing out of the work of 
the last two years on a practical pro- 
gram for pre-service teachers. The 
handbook was developed with the co- 
operation of students who helped to 
interpret the opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth through participation 
in the schools and welfare agencies of 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


» 


Cincinnati Teachers Discuss Objec- 
tives of Education. A group of fifty 
teachers and principals met recently 
with Superintendent Courter of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools to discuss 
critically the objectives of education. 
The superintendent, who presided at 
the meeting, expressed the need for 
such a statement, especially in this 
period of national emergency. Out of 
the discussion which followed grew 
several suggestions for the formulation 
of a statement of objectives of educa- 
tion. It now includes a definition of 
the kind of society we are trying to 
perpetuate, a discussion of the nature 
of the individual and the process by 
which he learns, the place and func- 
tion of the school, and a treatment of 
the various subject matter fields and 
their contributions towards these 
major objectives. In its present form 
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the statement is to be submitted for 
discussion to a principals’ group and 
later to various groups of teachers. 
With such further revisions as grow 
out of these meetings, a statement 
will be printed later in the year. 


» 


Appleton, Wisconsin, Develops a 
Bulletin on Safety. It shows how 
safety is taught in conjunction with 
the already established curriculum and 
gives definite suggestions for safety 
instruction where and when the need 
seems most apparent. The sixth grade 
includes instruction in bicycle and 
pedestrian safety, while safety in the 
home, safety and recreation, and safety 
agencies are assigned to the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades respectively. 
Traffic safety, which includes the 
theory of automobile driving, is pro- 


vided for beginning senior high school 
boys and girls. The bulletin was pre- 
pared under the direction of Guy J. 
Barlow, principal of the Wilson Junior 
High School, Appleton, Wisconsin. 


y 


Meridian, Mississippi, Schools De- 
velop Curriculum Bulletin. The board 
of trustees of the Meridian schools 
early in 1939 authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee on elementary 
curriculum. Miss Alice Dempster, 
principal of Stevenson School, headed 
the committee. Every elementary 
teacher was invited to participate. The 
central committee consisted of nine 
members, each of whom was chairman 
of a subcommittee. Subcommittees 
were organized around the following 
subjects: social studies, character and 
religious education, reading, language 
arts, healthful living, science, the 
arts, and arithmetic. The chairman 
of the central committee and the mem- 
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bers were relieved part time from their 
other responsibilities in order to carry 
out the work of the committee. The 
project resulted in a three hundred 
page bulletin, which is definite in its 
suggestions but restrictive only in out- 
lining certain basic work to be taught. 
Provision is made for teachers’ sugges- 
tions and reactions. 


» 


Current Activities in New Rochelle. 
The New Rochelle, New York, Public 
Schools have recently issued an Oxt- 
line of a Suggested Program in Mathe- 
matics for New Rochelle. This volume, 
which covers grades eight to twelve, 
was preceded by an earlier publication 
devoted to the elementary grades. Due 
to the recent elimination of the junior 
high schools, attention during the cur- 
rent year will be given to replanning 
the work of grade seven which has 
been incorporated in the elementary 
school. During the current year the 
program for the vocational high school 
will also be planned. A room has been 
set aside in the administration build- 
ing for a curriculum laboratory for 
which materials are being gathered 


now. 
> 


Brief Items. William M. Alexander, 
for the past two years assistant director 
of curriculum in the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Public Schools, recently assumed the 
duties of associate professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Tennessee. 
* * * Charles R. Spain, who has been 
doing graduate work in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, for the past 
two years, has accepted a position as 
professor of education and_ social 
studies in the Florence, Alabama, State 
Teachers College. Dr. Spain will also 
serve as curriculum consultant for two 
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or three city and county school sys- 
tems in Northern Alabama. * * * The 
course of study in the elementary 
schools of Torrington, Connecticut, 
is being revised by a committee of 
principals and teachers. It is antici- 
pated that more than one full year 
will be spent in the complete develop- 
ment of the new program. * * * The 
Minnesota Journal of Education has 
recently begun the inclusion of a 
curriculum page as a regular feature. 
This policy was proposed by Clifford 
P. Archer of the University of Min- 
nesota. * * * Roosevelt Basler, di- 
rector of curriculum of the Tacoma, 
Washington, Public Schools has been 
granted a leave of absence during the 
current school year to participate in 
a cooperative study sponsored jointly 
by the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Teachers College, Columbia 
University. * * * George I. Sanchez 
of the University of Texas has re- 
cently completed a survey of higher 
education and research in Mexico for 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching. * * * Dr. and 
Mrs. W. B. Townsend, of Riverside, 
California, held “Reading Workshops” 
for teachers during June and July at 
Texas Christian University, Louisiana 
State University, Coe College, West 
Virginia State Teachers College, North 
Carolina State Teachers College, and 
New Mexico Highland University. 
During the last week in August a 
workshop for California teachers was 
held at Lake Arrowhead. * * * A re- 
cent special edition of the American 
Vocational Association Journal is en- 
titled “‘Vocational Defense Training.” 
It gives a fairly complete story of the 
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program of vocational education for 
national defense and also provides 
some information looking toward 
future operation of the program. * * * 
Paul R. Hanna, consultant to the 
National Resources Planning Board 
during the current year, has contrib- 
uted a chapter entitled ‘Education 
and Planning” to a recent volume 
entitled Planning for America, by 
George B. Galloway and others. * * * 
Richard H. Lampkin, a curriculum 
assistant in the Cincinnati Public 
Schools, was granted a year’s leave of 
absence in order that he might accept 
a fellowship at Columbia University 
to complete the requirements for the 
doctor’s degree. * * * C. B. Loomis, 
formerly director of the Greenville, 
South Carolina, County Council for 
Community Development, has joined 
the faculty of Piedmont College, De- 
morest, Georgia. He will be in charge 
of developing a freshman curriculum 
to meet the needs and develop the 
interests of each student. 


» 


Cooperative Education in Fargo, 


North Dakota. The Fargo, North 
Dakota, school system is making a be- 
ginning in cooperative education. The 
community of Fargo has three colleges 
and about fifty per cent of the high 
school graduates enter college. The 
administration is beginning to give 
some attention to the non-college 
group. A class of eighteen girls in 
secretarial practice is so arranged that 
they have afternoons free to work in 
local offices. This plan will be ex- 
tended into two or three other depart- 
ments next semester. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION OF THE GLENCOE 
SCHOOLS 


By PEGGY BROGAN 
Teacher, First Grade, Glencoe, Illinois 


Wes ONE FIRST becomes a part 
of the Glencoe Schools, either as teacher 
or interne, one does not immediately 
realize the importance of the staff or- 
ganization. However, there are cer- 
tain obvious deviations from “standard 
practice.” There is no dividing line 
between administrators and teaching 
staff, but rather, equal familiarity, in- 
formality, and friendliness among all. 
There is an elasticity in curriculum 
activities and a cooperative attitude 
toward “sharing and pooling” experi- 
ences. ‘Teachers feel free to express 
their opinions and to ask for advice 
and help on any problem at any time— 
either at faculty meetings or in in- 
formal conversation with the super- 
intendent, principals, or counsellors. 
Gradually one begins to understand 
the reasons for these differences and 
to find a place as an active contributor. 

In order to explain this particular 
school organization, an outline of the 
plan is given. The broad purposes of 
the plan are to provide: 1. active par- 
ticipation of all agents on a thoroughly 
democratic basis; 2. the means whereby 
the creative contributions of individ- 
ual staff members may be most effec- 
tively capitalized; 3. a unity of purpose 
in all the activities of the professional 
organization in accordance with the 
adopted philosophy of education; 4. 
a continuous improvement of instruc- 
tional policies and practices as opposed 
to spasmodic and periodic campaigns 
of reform; 5. an effective means of 
cooperative professional improvement, 
to the end that there may be complete 


understanding and growth on the part 
of all professional agents. 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION OF THE 
STAFF 


The staff is divided into committees 
for study and work. Teachers may 
choose the committee in which they 
desire membership. The plan of or- 
ganization of a faculty of some fifty 
people into workable groups to help 
in carrying out such broad purposes 
as those just listed is as follows: 

1. Socialization Committee: Com- 
posed of the chairman of each com- 
mittee together with the superin- 
tendent and principals. This group 
serves as the coordinating agency for 
the faculty and as a clearing house 
for all committee activities. 

2. Teacher Affairs Committee: 
Takes care of business important to 
teachers such as: the study of salary 
schedule policies, information regard- 
ing school legislation, and recreational 
activities. 

3. Community Relations Commit- 
tee: Works with Parent-Teacher 
Association and other civic groups to 
help interpret the schools to the peo- 
ple and to encourage parent partici- 
pation. 

4. Curriculum Recording Commit- 
tee: Works on means for recording 
experiences which will make our cur- 
riculum a cumulative and ever-grow- 
ing document. 

5. Teacher-Pupil Planning Commit- 
tee: Studies means for providing 
children with experiences in self- 
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direction, self-evaluation, self-control, 
and cooperation. 

6. Language Arts Committee: 
Studies the needs of children in the 
fields of literature, reading, and lan- 
guage. 

7. Mathematics Committee: Studies 
ways to make children’s experiences 
further their understanding and use 
of number concepts. 

8. Teacher-Education Study: Re- 
ports to the faculty, information from 
the New Trier Township Teacher 
Education Study Group. 

In addition to the committee or- 
ganization, the staff includes the fol- 
lowing related administrative agencies: 

1. Counsellors in physical educa- 
tion, singing and instrumental music, 
art work, shop, science, guidance, and 
curriculum are on call to help children 
or teachers. With the exception of 
physical education, these counsellors 
do not work with groups unless they 
have been called for some special 
reason. 

2. Guidance Staff: Plans and super- 
vises the gathering of such facts as 
are essential to the understanding and 
guidance of each individual child in 
the Glencoe Schools. This includes 
responsibility for pupils’ records and 
tests. 

3. Curriculum Counsellor: To act 
as advisor in all matters pertaining to 
the progressive improvement of the 
entire curriculum program. To help 
teachers determine how the individual 
needs of learners are being satisfied. 

4. Service Council: Composed of 
superintendent, principals, guidance 
staff, curriculum counsellor, and 
health counsellor. Coordinates work 
of all resource persons, plans the test- 
ing program, and makes decisions re- 
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garding retentions and other adjust- 
ment problems. 

5. Coordinator of Community Edu- 
cation: Coordinates out-of-school ac- 
tivities with school and village pro- 
gram. 


ELEMENTS OF DEMOcRATIC 
ORGANIZATION 

With this outline of internal organ- 
ization in mind, let us consider the 
essential elements of democratic or- 
ganization. 

1. A group of people cannot work 
together democratically as the result 
of an administrative order. A super- 
intendent cannot change his staff 
organization by announcing at the 
beginning of the year that he has “‘seen 
the light” and from that time on 
expect significant group and individual 
participation. It is doubtful if mem- 
bers of the Glencoe staff would be 
able to tell exactly when the organi- 
zation changed from whatever it used 
to be to the democratic organization 
it is now. It has been a slow and 
ever-widening process. About seven 
years ago the group decided to work 
on the problem of seeking better re- 
lationships among the members of the 
working unit; the school and com- 
munity. However, a group of people 
cannot suddenly begin to work to- 
gether without leadership, careful 
planning, and much group thinking. 

Undoubtedly many of those who 
have worked together in Glencoe for 
the past seven years and who believe 
so firmly in all members of a staff 
(from superintendent to janitor) 
working together with freedom and 
ease, have wished that we might move 
faster. But the guiding spirits have 
been wise enough to provide just 
enough stimulation to keep the whole 
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group moving forward. They have 
never attempted to hasten results by 
superimposing upon the whole group 
their own opinions and ideas. Because 
we have accepted the challenge in- 
volved in attempting to achieve better 
human relationships, the results of the 
search are becoming a real part of 
our “way of life.” 

2. The guiding principle for such 
a plan must not be a search for a 
permanent solution. Rather it must 
be a continuous working together with 
common purposes in the search for 
improvement. In school practice, this 
means that teachers are not seeking 
one “right” procedure for teaching 
children. It means that teachers, ad- 
ministrators, counsellors, and all con- 
cerned must be willing to examine 
constantly all that they are doing in 
terms of finding some better way to 
do it. It is always interesting to 
notice the reaction we get from visitors 
who come to our schools, obviously 
expecting to find the same signs of 
“progressive” teaching emanating 
from the doorway of each classroom. 
One is frequently asked such a ques- 
tion as, “But tell me, why does that 
teacher on the second floor still have 
her desks arranged in straight rows?” 
(The idea seems to be that “progres- 
sive” rooms must be _helter-skelter 
affairs.) Then it is necessary to ex- 
plain that we are not attempting to 
arrive at one final answer to the prob- 
lem of teaching children, not even 
in the arrangement of classrooms. We 
are constantly seeking to improve and 
if we were to refuse to allow an in- 
dividual teacher the opportunity to 
work a thing out to her own satis- 
faction because “the answer had been 
found,” we would inevitably block 
progress. 
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Our Socialization Committee is the 
unit of our staff which seeks to keep 
our committee work and group think- 
ing always pointed toward finding 
these better ways. After many meet- 
ings throughout the year this group 
holds its major planning meeting each 
year in the spring. Then, armed with 
recommendations made originally by 
various committees and individuals 
and thoroughly threshed out in general 
faculty meetings, it sets up the various 
areas for committee work for the fol- 
lowing year. If we ever reach the 
point where our Socialization Commit- 
tee reports that there are no areas 
which require further study, then we 
will have given up our democratic 
ideal in favor of one whose standard 
must be the preservation and defense 
of that which we “know” to be 
“right.” 

3. A democratic organization is not 
a disorganized “free-for-all,” but 
rather a working unit which follows 
a well-rounded plan. It is true that 


we do not have lesson plans or rigid 


curriculum restrictions. | However, 
each teacher does not set her classroom 
up as a unit apart from the rest of the 
school. The “sky is not the limit” in 
selecting subject matter for pupils. 
Teachers confer together in divisions 
(primary, intermediate, upper school) 
and list areas in which they and other 
educators believe children should have 
experience. To be specific, it is pos- 
sible that no two groups in the primary 
will have identical science experiences 
but all primary children will have 
similar ones. 

The Language Arts, Curriculum 
Recording and Mathematics Commit- 
tees, cooperating with the School of 
Education of Northwestern Univer- 
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sity, are typical of our faculty units 
working upon curriculum problems. 

4. A democratic organization must 
move slowly enough to allow for 
maximum participation from all of 
its members. In a school this problem 
is twofold because maximum partic- 
ipation from the community as well 
as the staff is desired. Our committee 
plan allows teachers to change from 
one committee to another each year 
and also includes parents upon many 
committees. By taking part in the 
planning and working out of all cur- 
riculum problems, teachers have an 
opportunity to try out new ideas. 
They gradually come to feel their 
importance as a part of the working 
unit. Close cooperation between par- 
ents and teachers creates a real need 
for parent participation in school af- 
fairs. Illustrative of this is a small 


volume, a sort of curriculum for 
parents, as yet unnamed. A commit- 
tee composed of parents, teachers, and 
children is now busy, getting this 
volume ready for publication. 


Also, the Community Relations 
Committee, again collaborating with 
the Northwestern School of Education, 
is working on this problem of com- 
munity participation in school affairs 
and teacher-pupil participation in com- 
munity affairs. It stands to reason 
that a community will find no real 
need for participating in school plans 
if a school lets it be known that it 
has all the answers to what and how 
subject matter should be taught. 
Especially is this true when the school 
shows little interest in all other phases 
of a child’s development. But when 
a school makes it clear to the com- 
munity that its help is essential, if 
the school is to find ever better ways 
to do its job, the way begins to open 
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for worth while cooperation among 
all those agencies concerned with 
youth, 

5. A democratic organization should 
put equal emphasis upon in-service 
training and fair evaluation of services 
rendered. Obviously, when an organ- 
ization does not vest absolute authority 
in one person or a group of individuals, 
there must be some means within the 
organization for a fair evaluation of 
an individual’s contribution. This is 
a difficult problem to face in a school 
organization, and it is one which we, 
as a group, have just begun to face. 
Of course, there is more than one way 
to evaluate services rendered. Our 
Teacher-Pupil Planning Committee 
arranged last year to have each mem- 
ber of the staff visited for at least one 
half day by some committee member. 
Each visitor looked for evidences of 
good and poor planning. The results 
of these observations and the following 
conferences with the teachers visited 
were incorporated in an_ objective 
bulletin of suggestions which was 
discussed at general faculty meeting. 
This committee also works with the 
School of Education of Northwestern 
University and is going on with similar 
plans this year. 

In summary, in Glencoe we now 
have the beginnings of a democratic 
organization. We feel that we are 
moving slowly enough to allow diver- 
gent opinions within the faculty as 
well as the thinking from the com- 
munity to contribute to our plan of 
operation. And, most important, we 
are willing to keep in mind the respon- 
sibilities as well as the advantages of 
democracy as we work on this p-oblem 
of achieving increasingly better re- 
lationships among ourselves, our chil- 
dren, and our community. 
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ECONOMIC ENTERPRISES FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


By S. R. LOGAN 
Winnetka Public Schools, Winnetka, Illinois 


‘be IS A BRIEF account of several 
economic enterprises in Skokie Junior 
High School. These are referred to 
as “corporations,” “incorporated” un- 
der the laws of the school’s representa- 
tive government. They provide exactly 
the kind of supplies, credit, insurance, 
and other services which children find 
themselves in need of and able, with 
the help of teachers, to procure for 
themselves. They exemplify repre- 
sentative government in the process of 
producing and distributing goods and 
services with due consideration for 
honesty, efficiency, mutual respect, 
and the general welfare. 

The ideal organization is one that 
not only consciously observes the forms 
of popular sovereignty but is animated 
by the spirit of responsible freedom. 
This applies to every type of corporate 
undertaking, whether it is a profit 
corporation, a cooperative corporation, 
or a public ownership organization. No 
form has a monopoly on service, and 
every form is to a degree cooperative 
and public in character. It happens 
that the motto of the school these 
many years has been Skokie Serves. 

The Livestock Company is a profit 
corporation which raises rabbits, mice, 
and chicks for the market. It also 
manufactures, sells, and rents cages 
for pets. Recently it has added a 
feed department. It gives free instruc- 
tion in the care of pets and it has 
cooperated with the biology depart- 
ment in breeding experiments. Of 
its sixty owners (shareholders) twenty 
are members of the board of directors 
which meets weekly. This board is 


large for the simple reason that many 


of the shareholders are so interested 
that they want to meet frequently and 
to take a more active part in manage- 
ment than would be possible for them 
as mere shareholders. As there is no 
proxy voting and all are expected to 
vote, the responsibility of joint owner- 
ship is clearly experienced. 

The necessary labor is performed 
mainly by members of the board. Fun 
and experience are considered an 
adequate wage. Consequently, annual 
dividends have been amounting to 
twenty per cent or more, which is in 
effect a blanket return on working 
capital, labor, and management. With 
increasing experience children are 
beginning to think more discrimi- 
natingly about distribution of gross in- 
come. But since those who do the 
work are also owners, perhaps the 
owning and working functions will 
not come sharply into conflict. How- 
ever, there has been some talk of a 
wage scale and perhaps a labor union. 
Objection has been voiced to paying 
non-working shareholders, who do 
nothing but own and vote, as much of 
the income as owners who own and 
vote and work. 

Lately the company has established 
a “branch plant and sales office” in 
one of the elementary schools. Before 
this could be done, the School Council 
had to be persuaded to change the 
general corporation law to allow mem- 
bers of other schools in the village to 
own shares in the junior high school. 

The livestock business has not 
always been so profitable. A few 
years ago, when so many business or- 
ganizations throughout the country 
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found themselves bankrupt, the rabbit 
company of that time was in a similar 
predicament. But, strange to say, its 
misfortune was due, not to the sales 
division, but to failure at the produc- 
tion end. Embarrassment was inten- 
sified by the fact that there were no 
bankruptcy laws and the owners could 
not get themselves untangled until 
the School Council had enacted a law 
under which orderly liquidation might 
be effected. 

Insurance is available against two 
kinds of risks. The first has to do 
with broken dishes. About eighty 
children and a few teachers are insur- 
ing one another through a mutual in- 
surance company against accidental 
breakage of dishes in the cafeteria. 
The company pays seventy-five per 
cent of a member’s loss and returns 
to all members as much of the pre- 
mium as possible. The breakage hazard 
has been reduced considerably through 
the safety “engineering” and education 
conducted by this company. 

The other risk has to do with losing 
pens. As a sort of social return or 
dividend, the Cooperative Corporation, 
which operates a store, purchased for 
the school at a cost of $165 a machine 
for stamping owners’ names on foun- 
tain pens and other things. The School 
Council’s Lost and Found Committee 
operates this machine, stamping ar- 
ticles free in order to encourage respect 
for private property rights and proper 
responsibility for one’s property. Once 
in about fifty times this stamping has 
been resulting in injury to pens. The 
cautious may hedge against this risk 
by paying a five cent insurance fee, 
in return for which they are reim- 
bursed for loss by breakage. It is 
dawning upon some of the closer 
thinkers that the fee should vary ac- 
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cording to the value of the pen, and 
some have shown their inventiveness 
by proposing specific arrangements to 
bring this about. As one would ex- 
pect, children who have had some 
part in these insurance projects have 
shown greater interest in newspaper 
stories and text material about insur- 
ance matters than others. 

Among the organizations that illus- 
trate public ownership and operation 
is the B. B. B.—the Biology Bureau of 
Bees. This is a membership organiza- 
tion without stock which established 
an apiary a few years ago with funds 
of the biology department. Its pur- 
pose was to assist in biological study 
and to provide business experience and 
adventure. It certainly is not with- 
out risk, even if it is a public owner- 
ship company. In addition to selling 
comb and extracted honey, it provides 
observation hives and a staff of speak- 
ers who are prepared to tell any 
audience that they can find what they 
know about bees. 

The Credit Union is another ex- 
ample of the various kinds of corporate 
enterprises that are now useful, going 
concerns. It comes to mind for the 
reason that, partly as a result of seeing 
it as an educational resource of the 
school and a valuable means of busi- 
nesslike self-service for the children 
during the past three years, many of 
the teachers have recently joined to- 
gether to form, in cooperation with 
teachers of the other schools, their 
own Credit Union. The teachers, of 
course, are incorporating with the 
Farm Credit Administration, not with 
the School Council. Having learned 
from the children, will they now, out 
of some additional experience of their 
own, be more apt to utilize the school 
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Credit Union as firsthand educational 
material? 

The Credit Union, like the other 
corporations, is practically a necessity. 
At the time it was organized there was 
already a bank, or near-bank, which 
was used as a depository by the vari- 
ous school organizations. However, it 
would not lend money, and many chil- 
dren found themselves occasionally 
short of money for lunch or school 
supplies. In this situation they bor- 
rowed in casual fashion from teachers 
or other children. Sometimes they for- 
got to repay or the creditor forgot to 
collect. Certainly the learnings re- 
sulting from participation in this un- 
regulated mutual aid were uncertain 
if not worse. Altogether, it was quite 
a nuisance. Finally the question 
emerged sharply, could they borrow 
from the bank? A father, who was 
an officer of one of the country’s 
leading banks, was consulted. He 
thought a credit union might bet- 
ter serve the purpose. This was 
seized upon at once by a boy who, 
with his parents, was already a mem- 
ber of a credit union organized within 
the membership of a local cooperative 
society. After a few months of study 
and talk, he and some fifteen or twen- 
ty companions, with the help of a 
teacher sponsor, secured the necessary 
charter from the School Council and 
opened a credit union. It issued a live- 
ly mimeographed paper twice a month 
and soon built up a membership of 
about one hundred. Incidentally, some 
of these boys, now in senior high 
school in a different school system, 
have been trying to establish a similar 
savings and credit institution at that 
level. 

The Credit Union admits members 
and makes loans on a character and 
ability basis only. Members may bor- 
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row fifty cents without a cosigner, 
or seventy-five cents with the guaran- 
tee of a fellow member. Collateral is 
not accepted. A loan is normally due 
two days after it is taken out. No 
interest or penalty charge is made if it 
is repaid in two days. The charge 
after it is due is two cents a day until 
paid. Loans may be negotiated for a 
longer period at a rate of interest 
which can be figured in amounts not 
less than one cent. During the past 
three years thousands of loans have 
been made and all have been collected. 
Children have saved systematically and 
have pooled or used their savings for 
beneficial purposes. 

The owners of these and other cor- 
porate undertakings meet at least three 
or four times yearly. Boards of Di- 
rectors meet weekly at an hour that is 
set as a regular part of the school pro- 
gram for such meetings and for meet- 
ings of standing committees of the 
School Council. The teacher who 
sponsors the School Bank checks up on 
cash and accounts with the treasurers 
of all organizations daily. 

The School Council, the general 
governing body, meets weekly. It con- 
sists of about sixty children and the 
principal, who, according to the con- 
stitution, is a member ex officio. Oth- 
ers are elected directly or indirectly. 
Heads of business organizations are ex- 
officio members. All members of the 
school, both child and adult, may vote 
in school elections. 

The School Council itself raises 
money and expends it in the employ- 
ment of a boy to guard bicycles be- 
tween 3:30 and 5:00 o'clock and in 
payment of miscellaneous small ex- 
penses. Its principal means of revenue 
are: (1) the sale of unclaimed lost and 
found articles; (2) benefits; and (3) 
taxes. The tax this year, levied by the 
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School Council and collected from 
each student, teacher, janitor, and of- 
fice worker, was a flat poll tax of eight 
cents. This tax was collected, not by 
compulsion, but by an appeal to fair- 
ness and patriotism. There was provi- 
sion for payment in labor in lieu of 
cash. 

So many conflicting proposals have 
been introduced in the School Council 
for the improvement of the tax system 
for the coming year that the Council 
found it necessary to name a tax com- 
mission to study their relative merits 
and to propose a budget. Among the 
varieties of taxes now under consid- 
eration are: a bicycle license tax, a 
business license tax, a poll tax, and a 
corporation income tax. 

The proposal for corporation taxes 
has already occasioned a good deal of 
discussion among the various corpora- 
tions as to whether their kind of cor- 
poration should pay taxes; what they 
could afford to pay; what proportion 
of the total cost of government they 
ought to pay; what has been the expe- 
rience of corporations throughout the 
country with state and federal taxa- 
tion. 

Many children are introduced in a 
simple way to trusteeship in corporate 
affairs of an economic-political nature, 
from the angles of consumer, investor 
of capital, investor of labor, man- 
ager, director, owner-elector, employee- 
elector, member of the general political 
government, citizen-in-general. 

The entire situation is designed to 
produce studious, responsible participa- 
tion, particularly in the control aspect 
(government) of each corporate un- 
dertaking, and in the general over- 
all government by means of which all 
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institutions function together. At- 
tention is directed to the principle and 
methods of popular sovereignty which 
are characteristic of that intricate com- 
plex of self-governing parts which 
constitute our great federal democracy. 

Naturally children are helped in 
various ways to associate the self- 
government of simple organizations in 
their school with self-government in 
somewhat comparable organizations of 
the larger community, such as nation, 
state, city, school district; museums, 
hospitals; manufacturing, buying, sell- 
ing, insurance, credit, communication, 
transportation, and amusement com- 
panies and associations; labor unions; 
etc. Problems that they encounter in 
their immediate school activities gain 
interest and significance from some- 
what similar problems that come to 
their attention through newspapers, 
home conversation, travel, pay jobs, 
bank accounts, etc., and vice versa. 

From such interrelation a common 
economic-civic vocabulary evolves to 
connect child, parent, and teacher by 
mutual understanding and common 
interest, and to reinforce children’s in- 
terest in the schoolbooks and school 
projects which deal with bread and 
butter and economic cooperation. 

Participation in economic and po- 
litical organization, under the truth- 
seeking and equity-seeking motivation 
of the school, may be expected to 
increase the student’s understanding of 
the structure, processes, and methods 
of representative government, and to 
improve his skill as a functioning citi- 
zen. Important as insight and skill 
may be, of even greater moment is the 
democratic spirit in which organized 
efforts are made. 





GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CURRICULUM WORKER 


By CHARLES R. SPAIN 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 


W ITHIN RECENT years Gestalt psy- 
chology has become one of the most 
verbally adhered to psychological sys- 
tems among American educators. The 
most common implications of this psy- 
chological system have been proposed 
as teaching of “large wholes,” em- 
phasis on the “total situation,” em- 
phasis on intrinsic motivation, and a 
minimum of purposeless drill and rep- 
etition. For the curriculum worker 
these educational implications are sig- 
nificant. If the Gestalt theory of 
psychology is seriously considered, 


however, there seem to be further and 
more comprehensive implications that 
might be pointed out. 

One of the most important princi- 
ples of Gestalt psychology is that all 


experience of the human organism im- 
plies a differentiation of the sensory 
field into a figure-ground pattern. In 
other words, perception has a sort of 
dual characteristic: in the ‘whole 
field” which is perceived one portion 
stands out somewhat distinctly as the 
“figure,” whereas the remaining por- 
tion sérves as the “ground” for the 
“figure.”!_ The human organism en- 
ters a world which, for the most part, 
is at first a field with very few figures; 
there is almost no differentiation into 
figure-ground relationships. In a cer- 
tain sense it may be stated that really 
the organism is a figure in a dynamic 
field. Thus it may be observed also 
that learning begins for the child when 
experiencing begins; that in reality 
this experiencing is learning. Hence, 
the problem of learning becomes that 

1For an elaboration of this principle see Hart- 
man, George W. Gestalt Psychology. p. 23 ff. 


New York, N. Y.: The Ronald Press Company. 
1935. 325 pp. 


of converting what is merely an un- 
differentiated field for the child into 
a field that has figure-ground patterns. 
What has been indistinguishable or 
“ground” becomes the child’s mother; 
what has been a mere noise becomes a 
recognized voice; what has been an 
undifferentiated enclosure becomes the 
child’s abode. Similarly the child 
grows and matures and begins to rec- 
ognize “figures” in his daily living 
in what has hitherto been for the 
most part merely “ground”; animals, 
friends, chairs, and multitudinous oth- 
er aspects of the total environment 
begin to assume “meaning.” A sim- 
ilar process of differentiation of mass 
experience into figure-ground relation- 
ships results for the adult in what- 
ever kind of intellectual environment. 
What had hitherto been an unintelli- 
gent mathematical formula may be- 
come a means of solution of a problem 
in engineering; what had previously 
been a story about “the other half” 
may become a social reality of first 
importance; what had been to the stu- 
dent of education a course in methods 
of teaching may become a recognizable 
aspect of the profession of teaching in 
an actual classroom situation. 

To propose specific applications of 
this principle to the field of curriculum 
making may be a hazardous under- 
taking; nevertheless, there certainly 
must inhere in this principle, if it be 
accepted, some significant deductions 
for the curriculum worker. In the 
first place, it may be noted that the 
child and his environment may be con- 
sidered as interactive; that is, a change 
in what is usually referred to as 
“environment” will inevitably change 
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the child, and vice versa. Secondly, 
this manipulation of the environment 
by the child is experiencing or learning. 
Now, if a change in the environment 
produces a condition for the child, an 
understanding of which results in 
learning, then for the curriculum 
worker the direction of this environ- 
mental change and its nature and ex- 
tent are of primary significance. Shall 
the curriculum be so planned that 
these changes move in a certain direc- 
tion toward desirable goals, or shall 
children themselves direct the changes 
in their experiential fields without 
reference to adult guidance toward pre- 
conceived aims or objectives? Inas- 
much as differentiation of experiences 
into figure-ground relationships will 
inevitably take place, and since the 
possibilities for so many varied and 
divergent relationships are inherent in 
the nature of potential experiences, the 
implication of this principle would 
seem to be that more or less adult 
planning for making this differentia- 
tion possible is necessary. Furthermore, 
most adults must admit that they ob- 
serve many “figures” in their daily 
experiencing that would otherwise have 
been impossible except with skillful 
guidance on the part of those who saw 
“figures” where previously there had 
been only “ground.” Thus some type 
of planned curriculum or series of ex- 
periences would appear desirable in the 
light of the figure-ground principle. 
There is certainly not inherent in the 
theory any suggestion of an adult- 
imposed curriculum without regard to 
children’s purposes, interests, and de- 
sires; there is not even an implication 
as to what type the scope and sequence 
of the curriculum should assume. 
There is only an apparent suggestion 
that the curriculum worker must plan 
to some extent the child’s experiences 
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or curriculum if the most desirable 
“figure-ground” relationships are to 
emerge. 

One of the most common manifes- 
tations of this figure-ground principle 
in practice has evidently been the so- 
called “enrichment” of the curriculum 
in classroom situations. If the en- 
vironment is considered the ‘“‘field,” 
then it seems plausible that the richer 
the “‘field,” the more possibilities there 
are for differentiation of significant 
figure-ground relationships in this 
“field.” Hence, there may be an en- 
largement of art experiences, more em- 
phasis on manual activities, and the 
collection of greater amounts of in- 
structional materials. If the child is 
to study ancient Greece, why not study 
simultaneously the art, history, litera- 
ture, science, and so on, of this coun- 
try? Despite the laudable results that 
may be obtained from such an organi- 
zation of curricular experiences, it 
seems possible that a misinterpretation 
of this principle may have resulted. 
For many children concern for prob- 
lems remote from actual experiences 
may not result at all in figure-ground 
differentiation; the supposedly valuable 
enrichment may remain for the most 
part very little more than “ground.” 
In other words, the maturity levels 
and experiential backgrounds of chil- 
dren may preclude the differentiation 
of such vicarious experiences into 
meaningful concepts, generalizations, 
and understandings. 

An adequate appraisal of this basic 
Gestalt principle may signify that the 
curriculum should be organized about 
foci in the environment of the here 
and now. If this viewpoint is feasi- 
ble, the curriculum would probably 
of necessity be developed about con- 
temporary problems of great social im- 
port. A child’s experiences with his 
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present social environment provide the 
necessary conditions for learning; in 
fact, an intelligent understanding of 
the nature of that environment is 
probably the basis of a program of 
effective social education. It must not 
be assumed that these social problems 
are therefore merely temporary and 
that the curriculum becomes an im- 
provisation for the sake of expe- 
diency. On the contrary, the signifi- 
cance of this point of view would 
apparently be that the curriculum 
worker can, with the assistance of so- 
cial scientists, discern certain areas 
wherein such problems in a social order 
do arise and thus can give directions 
that may serve as points about which 
curricular organization may take place. 
In fact, in accordance with Gestalt 
principles, the teacher probably should 
introduce the child deliberately to the 
persistent problems which exist in our 
society in order that learning may be 
more adequately facilitated. 

A second very important principle 
of Gestalt psychology, in some respects 
closely related to the first, is that 
mental development proceeds from a 
vague, undifferentiated total to more 
discrete and precise aspects of this total. 
Thus we may say, at least theoretically, 
that children do not in their early ex- 
periences exhibit marked tendencies to 
special interests and aptitudes; that 
they react with a minimum of differen- 
tiation to the world about them. For 
most children in early childhood a 
“chair” is simply a “chair”; the child 
does not stop to reason that a chair 
has legs, arms, even a certain kind 
of wood and possibly varnish. Thus 
the process of differentiation is an ad- 
vanced stage of “insight” and usually 
does not occur at all in the average 
child for several years. This same 
principle may also be observed in the 
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way adults learn; to many adults today 
“socialism” and “communism” pro- 
duce identical figure-ground relation- 
ships. Differentiation becomes a proc- 
ess of advanced learning and not all 
socialists are characterized as “Reds” 
or “radicals.” 

The meaning of this psychological 
principle for the organization of the 
curriculum seems clearly to be one 
thing: a subject curriculum organized 
for children at least in the elementary 
school is questionable. The logic of 
organized subjects is an adult nicety, 
intelligible often only to the logician. 
For the secondary school also this prin- 
ciple would seem to imply a much 
smaller number of discrete subject 
areas than are found in most high 
schools today. For those children who 
do begin early to differentiate exten- 
sively among their experiences, there 
might be organized special groups de- 
voted to logically developed sequences 
of subject matter. A further infer- 
ence from this principle seems to be 
that in most of the elementary schools, 
children’s experiences should be fo- 
cused about understandings or centers 
of interest that are easily intelligible 
to the child. Thus experiences oriented 
about abstract scientific principles 
would be inappropriate for most ele- 
mentary school children. Even in the 
secondary school points of organiza- 
tion should be adapted to the average 
differentiation that might usually be 
anticipated at particular secondary age 
levels. 

This second principle reinforces and 
greatly emphasizes a point drawn from 
the first; namely, that some type of 
planned organization of experiences is 
necessary for the most economical 
learning by the child. If experience 
is undifferentiated in early childhood, 
one of the objectives of formal educa- 
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tion should plausibly be the facilitation 
of the process of experiential differen- 
tiation. To leave this process to the 
child alone seems unwise; curricular 
experiences should be so designed that 
the child may be aided in attaining 
coherence, pattern, and integration in 
his day-to-day relationships. Without 
some kind of carefully thought-out 
design, the teacher and curriculum 
worker are failing to render the child 
much-needed assistance in his attempt 
to develop meaning and coherence in 
his world. 

Closely related to this principle just 
stated is a further principle known as 
the “law of individuation.” In other 


words, from undifferentiated experi- 
ences and from “wholes,” parts emerge 
and assume their proper functions. 
As an antidote to the often-asserted 
opinion that the subject curriculum 
is outmoded and ancient, it may be 


timely to observe that the “law of in- 
dividuation” would apparently imply 
that the subject curriculum in and of 
itself is not bad; that, in fact, at cer- 
tain levels of maturity the specialist 
will emerge and that systematic prep- 
aration by means of a subject cur- 
riculum is not undesirable, but is in 
reality necessary. It seems altogether 
possible that in the latter years of 
secondary school some pupils may have 
sufficiently matured intellectually that 
certain skills and knowledges may be 
presented in a systematic and straight- 
forward manner. At least on the 
college level this principle would evi- 
dently support some degree of spe- 
cialization that can probably most 
economically be arrived at through the 
medium of systematic approach to spe- 
cific subject fields. 

Another principle of Gestalt psy- 
chology, to which practically all pro- 
fessional educators today claim ad- 
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herence, is that parts derive their 
significance from larger “wholes.” In 
classroom practice this principle has 
been thought to signify a need for 
larger units of work than have here- 
tofore usually been attempted.  In- 
stead of page-by-page teaching of 
American history, we observe a unit 
on the American Revolution; instead 
of the very mechanistic approach to 
the teaching of grammar in the form 
of memorizing parts of speech and so 
on, we witness instructional units on 
how to write a good sentence; and 
instead of a detailed memorization of 
the mountains and rivers of South 
America, there are larger units of 
work on Brazil, Argentina, etc. There 
is very little doubt that this approach 
to larger “wholes” is entirely to be 
desired over the previously more atom- 
istic consideration of various subjects. 

If, however, this principle of Gestalt 
psychology implies nothing more than 
a reshuffling of old subject matter, 
its meaning for curricular organiza- 
tion is relatively negligible. It seems 
entirely plausible that a misinterpre- 
tation has resulted in the application 
of the principle to classroom _prac- 
tice. If “parts” assume their signifi- 
cance in relationship to a_ larger 
“whole,” then the “parts” of the 
“whole” can have no more funda- 
mental significance or meaning than 
the larger “whole.” A mathematics 
teacher might develop a unit of work 
on fractions and seemingly comply 
with the import of this principle; yet 
most would agree that such a proce- 
dure would have little to support it 
since the larger whole, “fractions,” 
may in the first place have very little 
meaning for children. Hence, it may 
be true that this psychological prin- 
ciple implies far more than the com- 
bination of chapters in a_ history 
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textbook into so-called “units.” Mean- 
ingful “wholes” must first be decided 
upon in the light of the child’s ex- 
periential background; then “parts” 
may also assume a directly functional 
relationship. 

This survey of possible implications 
of Gestalt psychology for the curric- 
ulum worker has suggested that one 
who accepts the Gestalt position can 
find certain constructive suggestions 
in various Gestalt psychological prin- 
ciples. With a very careful, critical, 
and sympathetic appraisal of the Ge- 
stalt position, however, there still re- 
main certain basic problems of the 
curriculum, for which no satisfactory 
solution in practical situations has been 
given. There is very little doubt that 
no practical answer to the problem 
of determination of a satisfactory 
scope of the curriculum has emerged 
from the application of Gestalt prin- 
ciples to educational practice. Fur- 
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thermore, one of the most acute prob- 
lems in curriculum making, the de- 
termination of a defensible sequence, 
has apparently not been solved in any 
satisfactory manner. With reference 
to the nature of curriculum content, 
forms of organization of instructional 
materials, and certain pedagogical 
methods, Gestalt psychology has af- 
forded more definite and precise sug- 
gestions. Probably the curriculum 
worker should recognize that no sys- 
tem of psychology can, or even pro- 
poses to, offer suggestions on all the 
manifold difficulties which must be 
confronted. To the educational phi- 
losopher, the guidance worker, the 
social scientist, and to his own po- 
tential contributions as well, the pro- 
fessional curriculum worker must turn 
for guidance in consideration of the 
most essential aspects of any compre- 
hensive program of instructional im- 
provement. 





MIDWAY IN THE TEACHER EDUCATION STUDY 


By J. C. MATTHEWS 
North Texas State Teachers College, Denton, Texas 


Meensers OF THE staff of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education and 
the officers of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges agreed that 
there was a need for more specific 
information on the progress which was 
being made by the state teachers col- 
leges participating in the study. A 
plan was developed in the summer of 
1940 providing for the election of a 
president and a professor from state 
teachers colleges outside the study to 
visit each of the seven colleges and 
make a “descriptive report” at the 
fourth annual joint conference on 
teacher education at Atlantic City. 
President F. E. Engleman of New 
Haven, Connecticut, and the author 
of this summary were elected. 

The committee and the representa- 
tives of the seven institutions agreed 
on (1) the purposes of the committee, 
(2) the type of activities in which the 
committee would be interested, (3) 
the length of time that could be most 
efficiently devoted to a given confer- 
ence, (4) the desirability of seeing 
committees normally at work rather 
than hearing reports about how they 
had worked, (5) the types of material 
that should be made available before 
the committee reached the campus, 
(6) the minimizing of social engage- 
ments, and (7) the desirability of 
analyzing the contributions of the 
Commission and the effectiveness of 
the processes through which the in- 
stitutions were attacking their prob- 
lems rather than seeing the physical 
plant and making lightninglike calls 
to many offices and classrooms. 
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The seven teachers colleges were 
located as follows: Newark, New Jer- 
sey; Troy, Alabama; Richmond, Ken- 
tucky; Carbondale, Illinois; Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
and Greeley, Colorado. Three days 
were spent in each of the institutions 
and the Child Development Center at 
the University of Chicago. The staffs 
had been informed as to the time, 
nature, and purpose of the visits, and 
conferences were tentatively arranged, 
materials collected, and all facilities 
for a good working situation were 
made available. 

The committee began its report 
with a summary of the assumptions 
under which the Commission seemed 
to be working. This summary was 
followed by an analysis of the aspects 
of the study in the seven teachers 
colleges. The analysis revealed a num- 
ber of problems which had been rec- 
ognized by all of the institutions. The 
degree of progress in the solution of 
these problems and the degree of 
activity in solving them varied from 
institution to institution. Thus one 
problem became the major concern in 
One institution, while in another it 
received a minimum amount of study. 

The problems with which the Com- 
mission and all seven of the colleges 
seemed to be concerned were general 
education, personnel and guidance, 
professional curriculum, and evalua- 
tion. There were other problem areas 
which were peculiar to one or more 
institutions. Among these areas were 
rural education, techniques of college 
instruction, follow-up services, state- 
wide program of teacher education, 
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cooperative efforts of faculty and stu- 
dents, and graduate programs. 

Considerable differences were noted 
between and within institutions, and 
within committees. Some committees 
took a subject not necessarily a prob- 
lem and examined it as an academic 
experience with little apparent notion 
that the topic was or could be func- 
tionally related to instructional or 
curricular change. This type of pro- 
cedure was the exception in the in- 
stitutions. The usual approach was to 
identify a frustration point in the 
achievement of recognized objectives, 
carry on research which revealed data 
significant to the solution of the prob- 
lem, and, after frank discussion, adopt 
a plan of action believed to be a 
solution. 

The analysis of the aspects of the 
study in the seven state teachers col- 
leges was followed by case descriptions 
of group efforts, one of which was 
drawn from each of the seven institu- 
tions. These cases do not necessarily 
represent the best work in the problem 
area, nor does the particular problem 
area necessarily represent the best work 
of the institution. 

There was evidence of varying pur- 
poses, procedures, and concepts in a 
single problem area from institution 
to institution. In the case of general 
education some institutions seemed to 
be attacking the problem because oth- 
ers were considering it. The usual 
approach in these cases was to consider 
rearrangement of existing courses or 
a change in the content of these 
courses. In certain cases, the concept 
of general education seemed to be that 
it was something which was good, but 
just what it was or what was good 
about it seemed nebulous. Some rec- 
ognized that many of their students 
were not planning to be teachers. 
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One approach to the solution of this 
problem was to remove the professional 
work from the first two years. Here, 
general education was conceived to be 
that academic training which has cul- 
tural value even if its recipient does 
not teach. 

Others recognized the gaps and over- 
laps in the old courses and decided to 
remedy the situation by introducing 
survey courses. Here, general educa- 
tion was thought of as a series of broad 
general courses in the sciences, social 
sciences, and the humanities. These 
broad general courses were being cor- 
related in some institutions. This cor- 
relation was being brought about by 
advisory committees which cut across 
the fields in the general education 
program. In other institutions there 
was a definite effort to integrate the 
areas and here the syllabus of the 
course, the problems of individuals and 
groups in the class, and the materials 
of the community formed the bases 
for the integration at different times 
and there was frequent shifting from 
one base to another. This integration 
was sometimes aided by the coopera- 
tive teaching of a class by two or more 
instructors. 

Some believed that none of the 
above purposes, procedures, and con- 
cepts were adequate, but they had not 
formulated a definite plan of action. 
In discussing this problem one person 
said: ““We are in the worrying stage. 
We are not doing anything about gen- 
eral education just now.” At least 
two institutions recognized that many 
of the needs of college students were 
not being met. They decided to be- 
gin the study of general education 
with the assumption that it should 
meet these needs and that the discov- 
ered needs should determine the con- 
tent of the general courses. One of 
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these institutions has launched an 
exploratory program of action con- 
sistent with its purpose and has 
broken completely with traditional 
content and method. 

In like manner, each of the problems 
was approached differently in the seven 
institutions. It was observed that 
certain problem areas tended to en- 
compass the whole problem of teacher 
education. A committee on evalua- 
tion, personnel and guidance, profes- 
sional education, general education, or 
child development tended to consider 
all of the other areas when it attacked 
its problem on a functional basis. It 
seems that each of the seven institu- 
tions might take seven different prob- 
lem areas as a core, attack the prob- 
lems on a functional basis, encompass 
the whole field of teacher education, 
and thus reach common goals. 

The committee concluded that there 
is abundant evidence that there have 
been decided shifts toward more dem- 
ocratic procedures in the seven col- 
leges. Whole faculties are being 
brought into the study, and five of 
the seven institutions have specific 
organizational arrangements for shar- 
ing the responsibilities of the study 
with the students. This tendency has 
aided in bringing about mutual respect 
between staff members within depart- 
ments and between departments and 
between staff members and the ad- 
ministration. 

There is a tendency to respect proc- 
esses as fundamental to temporary 
and ultimate achievement. This tend- 
ency has caused the groups to con- 
centrate on fewer problems and to 
make more thorough and basic investi- 
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gations of the problems attacked. 
These basic investigations of the prob- 
lems attacked have aided the groups 
in making a shift from superficial 
academic study of teacher education 
to a more functional approach and 
to shift from change for the sake of 
change to sound evolutionary develop- 
ment. 

There are a number of factors 
which have impeded the progress of 
the study in the seven institutions. 
Lack of sufficient staff time has kept 
some staff members from making 
analysis basic to good problem solvy- 
ing. The traditional concept of teach- 
er education which labels subject mat- 
ter courses academic and education 
courses professional has been another 
factor. Some institutions and indi- 
viduals have desired change too rap- 
idly, and some individuals have de- 
sired to maintain the status quo. Lack 
of techniques for cooperative work, 
the tendency to use empirical judg- 
ments, and jealousies between individ- 
uals and groups have also impeded 
progress. 

The committee pointed out many 
difficulties which the institutions and 
the Commission are facing. It pointed 
out, too, that these are difficulties 
which any institution may face when 
it makes an effort to put into opera- 
tion things which are commonly ac- 
cepted in theory but neglected in 
practice. It concluded that the Com- 
mission was wise in its decision to un- 
dertake a study in which exploration 
of beliefs would be made through co- 
operative developmental testing in 
action. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 


By GALEN SAYLOR 
Associate Professor of Secondary Education, University of Nebraska 


Cenmenen WORKERS generally 
accept as axiomatic the two inextri- 
cable principles that curriculum im- 
provement is impossible without teach- 
er growth and development, and that 
teacher growth in service is best 
fostered through organized efforts to 
improve the curriculum. Certainly 
evidence has accumulated rapidly in 
recent years to show that real curricu- 
lum advance entails a thoroughgoing 
systematic program of in-service edu- 
cation for teachers. 

In a previous article! the writer 
summarized an investigation? of char- 
acteristic likenesses and differences in 
some forty educational, economic, 
sociological, and geographic areas of 
two groups of local county school 
systems in Virginia, one group com- 
posed of counties which had partici- 
pated extensively, and the other com- 
posed of counties which had been least 
active in the Virginia state curriculum 
program, during the eight-year period 
from its inauguration in 1931 to 1939. 
As may be expected, a most marked 
difference existed between the two 
groups of school systems in the extent 
and nature of the program for pro- 
moting the growth and stimulation 
of teachers in service. The counties 
which were most active in carrying 
forward curriculum improvement had 
planned and carried forward markedly 
superior programs for promoting 
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teacher development. On the basis 
of the experience and example of these 
eleven active county school systems, 
some helpful conclusions may be for- 
mulated as to the characteristics of a 
desirable program of in-service edu- 
cation. 

In the first place, capable leader- 
ship is without question an indispen- 
sable element in a good program of 
in-service education. Guiding and 
directing every successful program of 
in-service education is a dynamic per- 
son who has aggressiveness, ability, 
vision, and a thoroughgoing under- 
standing of the desirable directions 
for educational progress. This person 
need not necessarily be the superintend- 
ent; in fact this frequently was not 
the case in the systems studied, but 
certainly he would need to have the 
support and cooperation of the super- 
intendent if the in-service education 
program is to be effective. 

The local county school supervisor 
was without question a key factor in 
promoting in-service growth of teach- 
ers in these progressive Virginia school 
systems. The provision of supervisory 
service was one of the most conspicu- 
ous differences between the most ac- 
tive and the least active groups of 
counties. In fact, the main study 
shows that the provision of super- 
vision may be an indispensable factor 
in the development of a good program 
of curriculum development. It was 
these supervisors, acting, of course, 
with the cooperation of the super- 
intendent of schools, who provided a 
large measure of the leadership and 
guidance for efforts to improve in- 
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struction, particularly on the elemen- 
tary level. But just any kind of super- 
vision will not meet the need. It 
must be characterized by stimulation 
rather than inspection, by concern for 
teacher growth rather than imposi- 
tion of preconceived ideas, plans, pro- 
cedures, and techniques. The super- 
visor should be a person who faithfully 
adheres to democratic processes in all 
group and personal relationships, who 
is more interested in growth than the 
passing on of a set of tricks of the 
trade, who recognizes that progress 
may be made best through coopera- 
tive group attack rather than through 
dictation and demands of obeisance. 
Supervision in all of the counties se- 
lected on the basis of most extensive 
participation in the state program of 
curriculum development was marked 
by these desirable characteristics. 

Another important factor in pro- 
moting in-service education is the 
stimulation and guidance provided by 
the staff of the state department of 
education. In Virginia this was par- 
ticularly evident, and the emphasis 
placed on in-service education by the 
department undoubtedly has been a 
major factor in the success that has 
been achieved in the state curriculum 
program to date. The Virginia pro- 
gram was one of the first which 
predicated curriculum revision on the 
growth and development of the great 
body of teachers. Continuously since 
the inauguration of the program, the 
state department, working with the 
local school systems, has concentrated 
efforts on teacher growth. 

The state department promotes in- 
service education among local schools 
by (1) making possible through 
generous state aid the employment of 
local supervisors as described above; 
(2) conducting regular district and 
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state work conferences with local ad- 
ministrators and supervisors in the 
state; (3) holding personal confer- 
ences, making visits, and carrying on 
correspondence with individual super- 
visors and administrators; (4) issuing 
circular and bulletin materials; (5) 
encouraging development of local 
professional libraries through - state 
aid; and (6) guiding cooperative in- 
vestigations by local teachers of cer- 
tain professional problems, such as 
that of the dropout of pupils before 
completion of their service. 

Continuity of service among both 
superintendents and supervisors was 
evident in the systems studied, and 
the desirability of such a situation 
from the standpoint of in-service edu- 
cation seems apparent. Long tenure 
makes possible the development and 
carrying out of plans for a continu- 
ous program of professional stimula- 
tion. 

Another essential factor in a good 
in-service education program—a fac- 
tor which seems to be a prerequisite, 
yet is so often neglected—is that of 
centering attention on some definite 
local school problem or an aspect of the 
local educational program. To be ef- 
fective, the in-service program must 
provide teachers an opportunity to 
work cooperatively on solving prob- 
lems of concern to them in their day- 
by-day work. The old-fashioned type 
of professional program which was de- 
voted to lengthy harangues or discus- 
sions on general educational topics may 
have been informative and provoca- 
tive, but seldom affected school prac- 
tice. The better procedure is to have 
the program grow out of the inter- 
ests and needs of teachers in working 
together on some school problem. In 
the active Virginia counties, the en- 
tire efforts in in-service education grew 
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out of work on curriculum improve- 
ment in the local school. Ever since 
the beginning of the state program, 
the teaching corps in these respective 
systems has been working intensively 
on this problem, yet eight years later 
interest was intense, enthusiasm high, 
and efforts extensive and exhaustive. 

In their efforts to work on common 
problems pertinent to their local situ- 
ations, the local systems, under the 
direction of their respective super- 
visors, used a number of methods of 
attack. Some of the most frequently 
found are briefly stated: 


General faculty conferences. Most of the 
counties held a number of system-wide 
teachers meetings during the year. These 
were usually characterized by teacher co- 
operation in selecting and planning the prob- 
lems and topics for consideration, and by a 
work-conference type of procedure rather 
than by lectures. 

Numerous small group and local school 
conferences. An almost endless round of con- 
ferences and discussion groups involving the 
teachers of one building, all teachers in desig- 
nated grades in a system, or district groups 
was held. Usually the supervisor participated 
in these conferences, and frequently acted as 
chairman, although committees of teachers 
might plan the meeting. However, informal 
conferences for the discussion of group prob- 
lems were the rule, with the planned program 
as the exception. It was, without doubt, in 
such group conferences that the most effec- 
tive in-service work with teachers was found. 

Conferences with individual teachers. Per- 
haps many would not consider such confer- 
ences a part of the in-service education pro- 
gram, but certainly they appear to be a most 
important aspect, particularly if the teacher 
and the supervisor work together to further 
educational improvement under way in the 
classroom. Conferences of this type were 
a major factor in teacher stimulation and 
development in the Virginia counties actively 
engaged in curriculum improvement. 

Interclassroom and interschool visitation. 
Every county system in the participating 
group provided opportunities for teachers to 
observe other schools or fellow teachers in 
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action. Frequently, groups of teachers as a 
body would visit some school noted for its 
effective work, observing and studying care- 
fully its program. In other cases individual 
teachers visited other teachers within the 
system or elsewhere who were doing out- 
standing work in the area in which the 
teacher was interested. The administration 
provided substitute teachers during such 
visits. Supervisors guided the visitation, so 
that the maximum benefit might accrue to 
the teacher making the observation. 

Professional library. All of these county 
systems maintained a library of professional 
books and magazines for the use of the teach- 
ers. Some were extensive in size. Addition 
of pertinent materials from time to time was 
evident in all counties. 


The investigator was amazed at the 
tireless efforts of teachers and super- 
visors alike in these selected school 
systems to improve their educational 
program. Their enthusiasm was strik- 
ingly apparent and their energy seemed 
inexhaustive. Without troubling much 
about ceremony, administrative hier- 
archies, and orders, or waiting for 
someone to command, they sought op- 
portunities continuously and utilized 
resources wherever available, to study, 
discuss, confer, experiment, and create 
so that they in turn might guide chil- 
dren in more fruitful learning experi- 
ences. This comes from working in 
a situation that is challenging, that 
stimulates teachers ever to evaluate 
their own work, that is marked by a 
democratically conceived, cooperative 
attack on problems of urgent concern 
to the teachers themselves. In-service 
education will be effective only if we 
have teachers who, on one hand, are 
concerned about what transpires in 
their classrooms and who, on the other, 
feel that such a program will help 
them to improve it. Complacency 
and in-service education are contra- 
dictious. 





These Ariicles Are Short 


and te the Point. 


COOPERATION: CORE 
FOR GRADE TEN 


By Gladys Hill, Teacher of Co-op, 
and Vera R. Hackman, Teacher 
of English, Pine Mountain 
Settlement School 


6 7 OOPERATIVES BELONG to democ- 

he racies, don’t they?” remarked a 
tenth grade pupil of Pine Mountain 
Settlement School in the midst of a 
discussion about the dangers threat- 
ening European cooperatives. Pupils 


have learned to appreciate the values 
of cooperation and are becoming in- 
telligent consumer buyers as a result 
of our living, thinking, and working 
together. Coming from the coal and 
lumber camps of Harlan County, our 
pupils’ knowledge of buying is limited 


to the offerings of the commissary for 
their food and to the advertised stock 
of the mail-order catalog for their 
clothing and furnishings. Pupils from 
the mountain hollows know only the 
limited stock of the local store or 
the attractive offerings of the “wish 
book” published by the mail-order 
houses. Emphasis at Pine Mountain is 
upon cooperation as a way of life and 
as one solution for the immediate prob- 
lem whatever that might be. Thus 
cooperation becomes simultaneously 
the core and the method. 

Pupils learn to work with ideas as 
well as with patterns of expression. 
In keeping with Pine Mountain’s phi- 
losophy of learning to do by doing, 
pupils continually act upon the ideas 
they are learning. To insure progress 
in a cooperative venture, study must 
precede practice. After the Rochdale 
principles, the local constitution, and 
the method of organization and ad- 


ministration are understood by the 
pupils, they proceed to organize the 
consumers’ cooperative store which 
they will operate for the school year. 
Share selling, publicity, clerking, buy- 
ing, bookkeeping, and banking become 
well established patterns of continu- 
ous expression. 

Paralleling this activity is a study 
of “Man and His Needs.” Beginning 
with the industrial revolution, pupils 
learn of the economic necessity which 
revolutionized social conditions and 
standards of living. They follow the 
economic changes with their accom- 
panying political and social adjust- 
ments through the second half of the 
nineteenth century to the decades of 
economic planning that grew out of 
the World War 1. Pupils recognize 
the fundamental differences in ap- 
proach of imperialistic and socialistic 
nations. As a result of this study, the 
pupils see the cooperative way as one 
democratic solution for economic and 
social problems. 

Creative activity is often spon- 
taneous. The more daring ventures 
are suggested in broad outline by the 
instructors. Pupils develop the details 
and sometimes change the outline. 
Gratifying examples of such activity 
were the printed price tags for the 
store and the posting of poems on 
cooperation as a result of pupil initia- 
tive in using the school print shop as 
a resource at their command. The 
study of new fruits and vegetables 
resulted in an unusual assembly pro- 
gram—the urge of a few pupils to 
share their new-found knowledge 
with the whole school. From pupils 
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with artistic talent came original 
price lists, posters lettered with an 
almost professional touch, and stage 
scenery. The prize possession of many 
of the thirty pupils is a well-illustrated 
notebook filled with co-op notes, buy- 
ing hints, and lists of pamphlets and 
important addresses. These will be 
found in some of the Kentucky kitch- 
ens of tomorrow. 

Subject barriers disappeared when 
the instructors suggested to one group 
the broader outlines for a play and to 
the other the outline for a display of 
the resources of the various coopera- 
tive organizations. At first the idea 
of writing their own play seemed too 
ambitious to the pupils. They were 


in a dilemma. No suitable play could 
be found and they were determined 
to do a play. So it is significant that 
every pupil after the production com- 
ments on the feeling of accomplish- 


ment and of delight in the dramatic 
approach. This fourteen-scene play, 
“Cooperation Around the World,” 
was a most satisfying expression of the 
ideas they had previously learned. 
Equally rewarding was the series of 
displays which appeared in the store 
and in the reading room of the library. 
Pupils were alert to the opportunities 
for cooperation between groups, with 
teachers, and with other pupils. The 
letter writing, interviewing, report- 
ing, poster work, articles for the school 
paper, explanations in assembly, ar- 
rangement of displays, and acting in 
a play they had written themselves 
were for individual pupils very satis- 
fying expressions of their own creative 
ability. Their next cooperative ven- 
ture was the writing of “Experiences 
in Consumer Cooperation at Pine 
Mountain.” Much careful thinking, 
exercise in critical judgment, objec- 
tivity, weighing of values, elimination 
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of irrelevant detail, and an honest 
evaluation of their experiences went 
into this pamphlet. Pupils saw the 
pamphlet through the printing proc- 
esses, including linotyping, proofread- 
ing, make-up, and press feeding. 

Experiences from the pupils’ social 
environment offered a sharp contrast 
to cooperative buying. As the pupils 
came to us, they knew only price as 
a guide to quality rather than intelli- 
gently tested value. They had poor 
buying habits, knew nothing of gov- 
ernment grades, never had bought by 
weight or in quantity. In learning to 
make the food dollar go farther, we 
have emphasized the importance of 
buying wholesome inexpensive foods, 
of following a food budget, and rely- 
ing upon the advice of the United 
States government and established con- 
sumer laboratories. The only local 
example, other than the school store, 
of a cooperative enterprise is the Rural 
Electrification Administration which 
will soon serve our school and com- 
munity. We studied the guidebooks, 
discussed the problems with the neigh- 
bors, and are watching the progress 
of the line across the mountain with 
great interest. 

As a result of our study of con- 
sumer buying, our pupils have a com- 
prehensive guide to intelligent food 
selection. We have stressed nutritive 
value and have introduced a variety 
of new foods such as tree-ripened citrus 
fruits, frosted foods, whole wheat 
breads, green vegetables, and cheese. 
This emphasis grew out of a need for 
a greater variety in the diets of our 
families. Pupils are now beginning 
to read labels and to buy by weight, 
which are the first steps in intelligent 
buying. 

Attention was focused on publica- 
tions of cooperative organizations, re- 
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search laboratories, government 
agencies, and private enterprise when 
pupils wrote business letters to pro- 
cure materials from these sources. 
They have taken great pride in col- 
lecting and filing this material. When 
the home economics and mechanics 
departments came to borrow some of 
our materials, one pupil remarked, 
“Every department in school finds our 
pamphlets useful.” 

We believe, too, that some definite 
contributions have been made to char- 
acter building. Pupils accept the 
privilege of operating the store as a 
public trust. Administering the cap- 
ital stock of $197 for the benefit of 
the 115 shareholders becomes a real 
responsibility. Shopping intelligently 


for their store has become a matter 
of personal pride and is an honor. 
Pupils volunteer for clerking, book- 
keeping, cleaning the store, doing er- 


rands, arranging the stock and dis- 
plays, printing stationery, and speak- 
ing in assembly programs. We in- 
structors are greatly encouraged to 
see the strong individualism of these 
young Southern Highlanders yield to 
delight in cooperative enterprise. 


oe) 


CURRICULUM ACTIVITIES 
IN CITY SCHOOLS 


Curriculum Improvement in Colo- 
rado Springs. The curriculum im- 
provement program in the Colorado 
Springs schools is divided into two 
parts, (1) maintenance and (2) revi- 
sion. Approximately forty-five stand- 
ing committees, comprising all the 
teachers and principals in the system, 
are organized each year on a unit or 
departmental basis in the elementary, 
junior high, and senior high schools. 
The personnel of the various commit- 
tees, which in general are made up of 
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three persons, usually changes by one 
new appointee each year so that the 
entire committee ordinarily changes 
every three years. Larger special com- 
mittees representing both elementary 
and secondary levels are formed for 
special fields of the curriculum, i. e., 
audio-visual aids, safety, citizenship, 
guidance, etc. 

The maintenance aspect of the pro- 
gram calls for at least one meeting of 
every committee each year. For such 
meetings an agendum is prepared by 
the chairman of the committee and 
the director of instruction. Questions 
related to the course of study, instruc- 
tional materials used, and methods of 
instruction are discussed. Any deci- 
sions or recommendations regarding 
changes in procedure are incorporated 
in a bulletin which is then sent to 
building principals. A subsequent 
meeting of principals with the director 
of instruction provides opportunity 
for questions and explanations of pro- 
posed changes. The final draft of 
changes and new suggestions is then 
issued as a supplement to the course 
of study outline. 

Each year at least one curriculum 
revision problem is undertaken at the 
elementary, junior high, and senior 
high school levels. The committees 
engaged in such work have a number 
of meetings during the year. The 
results of their work are issued in the 
form of tentative outlines which are 
tried out for a year. Work of recent 
years includes such fields as (a) audi- 
torium outline for elementary schools, 
(b) outline for slow readers in in- 
termediate grades, (c) general science 
in junior high schools, and (d) com- 
mercial courses in the senior high 
school. All outlines are mimeographed 
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but only in sufficient quantity for 
local use—Roy J. Wasson, Director 
of Instruction. 

» 

Curriculum Changes in Elkhart, In- 
diana. The Elkhart Public Schools 
have been active during the last two 
years in making a survey of their edu- 
cational activities and procedures 
which has resulted in many changes 
affecting the curriculum. There have 
been approximately twenty-three com- 
mittees at work which have included 
representatives of approximately 65 
per cent of the teaching staff. Most 
of the committees followed the gen- 
eral formula of: surveying present 
practices in the Elkhart Public Schools; 
surveying current literature and prac- 
tices in the field under consideration; 
sending out questionnaires to a repre- 
sentative group of schools to find out 
what practices were current in the 


related fields of study; actual visita- 
tion to schools in which outstanding 
practices were discovered; committee 
members were excused from school for 
this visitation and substitutes were 
provided during their absence. In 
some cases transportation costs were 


paid by the board of education. Re- 
ports were prepared and recommenda- 
tions made for the improvement of 
the school program. 

This procedure resulted in a few 
changes in the curriculum and in the 
practices of the schools. The follow- 
ing is a summary of some of the 
changes effected: adoption of the school 
philosophy embodying the aims and 
objectives of the schools; the reor- 
ganization from semi-annual to the 
annual plan of promotion; adoption of 
a cumulative record card and report 
card in which equal emphasis has been 
given to the recognition of skills and 
knowledges, attitudes and habits; the 
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inception of a periodic appraisal pro- 
gram through reliable tests and meas- 
urements; organization of a counseling 
system and the setting up of a group 
of counselors in the junior and senior 
high schools; the setting up of special 
classes such as English-remedial read- 
ing in the junior high schools and 
writing laboratory for college prepara- 
tory students in the senior high school; 
a public address system with a recorder 
and playback has been placed in the 
public speaking classes. A transcrip- 
tion record is kept of the progress 
made by the pupils taking public 
speaking; a great number of differ- 
entiated courses have been added that 
are adapted to the varying needs, in- 
terests, and capacities of pupils, etc.; 
the offering of courses has been en- 
riched to include thirteen different 
courses of study; modern educational 
equipment has been made available to 
the classroom teachers, such as visual 
education materials, a film library es- 
tablished, additional bookcases and 
bulletin boards were built into class- 
rooms, etc. 

All of this development has come 
about through the wholehearted par- 
ticipation of all members of the teach- 
ing staff, administration, and the 
board of education uniting to achieve 
a better and more practical educa- 
tional program for the boys and girls 
of the Elkhart schools—Harotp H. 
CuurcH, Superintendent of Schools. 


» 


Curriculum Development in Mish- 
awaka, Indiana. Developing and im- 
proving the curriculum in the elemen- 
tary department of the Mishawaka 
Public Schools is a cooperative, demo- 
cratic undertaking of teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisor, and superintendent. 
The endeavor is an outgrowth of the 
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need for formulating a philosophy of 
education and for evolving a school 
program in harmony with that phi- 
losophy. Through a survey of cur- 
ricular problems, the group determines 
its field of activity for the year. Gen- 
eral meetings are held for the purpose 
of studying the selected problems and 
for organizing the workers into smaller 
groups with specific responsibilities. 

The suggestions for curriculum re- 
vision which evolve from the activi- 
ties of both the small groups and the 
entire body of workers are frequently 
the outcome of actual practice in the 
classroom. An effort is made to utilize 
not only the contributions of research 
and educational theory, but also the 
practical findings of skillful procedure 
in the classroom. Not to be over- 
looked in an evaluation of this cooper- 
ative endeavor is the in-service train- 
ing which it provides teachers. 
Through the participation of repre- 
sentatives from all levels of elementary 
education a broad perspective of pur- 
poses and procedures is attained, and 
the entire group develops an aware- 
ness of the fact that the curriculum is 
not static and fixed but ever chang- 
ing and growing. 

Throughout the program of cur- 
riculum development, emphasis _ is 
placed upon a functional curriculum 
adjusted to the needs of individuals. 
Purposeful, meaningful learning ex- 
periences are outlined in their rela- 
tionship to suggested units of work. 
This year’s efforts in curriculum re- 
vision are being directed towards the 
field of language. The work of pre- 
vious years has resulted in developing 
and improving courses in arithmetic, 
reading, social studies, and elementary 
science.—HANNAH LINDAHL, Super- 
visor of Elementary Education. 
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Curriculum Consultant Secured for 
Montgomery, Alabama, Schools. Mr. 
G. H. Holloman, a member of the 
supervisory staff of the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, has been secured for half- 
time service as curriculum consultant 
in the Montgomery Public Schools 
with responsibilities very largely in the 
high school field. Heretofore, the 
Southern Association has had members 
of its staff serve individual schools, 
serving in this manner the thirty-three 
selected schools in the eleven South- 
ern states. For the first time in the 
history of the association the services 
of a supervisory staff member are now 
made available for an entire school. 

The curriculum study in the Mont- 
gomery Public Schools has been a 
matter of major emphasis for the past 
five years. Mr. Holloman comes into 
a system, therefore, which has been 
giving this study some attention and 
which is well under way toward the 
ideal of making an effort to improve 
instruction continuously. On reach- 
ing Montgomery, Mr. Holloman found 
a Steering Committee for the Mont- 
gomery Curriculum Study which had 
guided it through the former years 
of its program. The committee con- 
sists of representatives of all levels 
of public school organization. All of 
the principals in the system are ex- 
officio members of it. Following dis- 
cussion in the committee which was 
preceded by a discussion of the public 
school program for 1941-42 by prin- 
cipals and supervisors of the system, 
the Steering Committee decided to 
make the program for this year as 
flexible as possible to meet the felt 
needs of all teachers in their instruc- 
tional work. 

The new course of study issued by 
the State Department of Education 
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will be used as the basis of discussion 
in the faculty meeting of the local 
schools devoted monthly to curriculum 
study. In the system-wide meeting 
of teachers on each second Saturday, 
teachers will group themselves for the 
purpose of working on areas of con- 
cern or problems on which they feel 
they need help. Individual teachers 
may study with one group as long as 
desired or may secure sufficient help 
in a single meeting. Likewise, groups 
will be changed from month to month 
as the interests of teachers can be dis- 
covered and arrangements made for 
such groups to be announced. 

Heretofore, the plan has not been 
so flexible nor perhaps so practical. 
The Steering Committee has felt it 
necessary to prepare a program in ad- 
vance and to appoint leaders for var- 
ious groups who would plan as help- 
ful a program as possible. However, 
the large volume of reading and the 
active participation of teachers have 
brought much inspiration and help 
to many of the teachers of this system. 
In the first year of the study effort 
was directed toward the historical and 
sociological foundations of education; 
during the second year psychological 
foundations were explored; during the 
third year an intensive study of the 
local community was made; in the 
fourth year the advantages and dis- 
advantages of large unit planning 
were debated; last year the study was 
directed along the lines of “interest” 
and “subject-matter” groups. During 
the last three years a continuing em- 
phasis has also been on the study of 
psychology.—C. M. DANNELLY, Su- 
perintendent of Schools. 

. 

Rock Island Public Schools at Work 
on the Curriculum. For many years 
the activating philosophy of education 
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in Rock Island, Illinois, has been 
Briggs’ Golden Rules: (1) The first 
duty of the school is to teach the 
students to do better the desirable 
things that they are likely to do any- 
way. (2) The second duty of the 
school is to reveal higher activities 
and make these both desired and max- 
imally possible. 

Under this philosophy of education, 
much course revision has taken place. 
Miss Sarah C. Laraway has developed 
a course in contemporary culture for 
pupils in senior high school. In this 
course contemporary literature is 
studied by type, such as the short 
story, the novel, newspapers, maga- 
zines, moving pictures, and radio. In- 
troductory material for each type of 
literature written by the teacher is 
studied, after which the pupil is per- 
mitted to choose illustrative material 
for individual reading. 

Courses in the following subjects 
have been prepared by teachers in the 
school system: creative writing, speech 
activities, sociology, advanced course 
in social problems, physical education 
for grades one to twelve, homemaking 
for grades seven to twelve, senior gen- 
eral science, machine shop operations 
for grades ten to twelve, craft and 
related art activities for grades ten 
to twelve. 

A junior high school correlated Eng- 
lish and social science program is being 
offered on an experimental basis to 
one class. In two schools an experi- 
ment is being conducted with the 
modification of strict departmental 
organizations of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. 

Plans for the current year include 
a complete and thorough study of the 
junior high school curriculum. A 
series of meetings with all junior high 
school staffs will be held this year to 
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orient the teachers to the study. Com- 
mittees will be appointed late in the 
spring to carry on the work of cur- 
riculum and organization on_ this 
level. 

The manual arts program will be re- 
organized. The director of manual 
arts has been freed one-half of each 
day to give attention to this problem 
and other problems connected with 
the industrial arts department. 

A further study will be made of 
the modified departmental organiza- 
tions now in force in two schools. A 
careful study will be made of the 
kindergarten, grade one, grade two 
sequence. In two schools the first 
grade teacher also serves as the sec- 
ond grade teacher. Apparently this 
plan has some advantages which de- 
mand further weighing. All levels 


of the system this fall are conducting 
faculty meetings upon the objectives 


of education, and are analyzing their 
curriculum in terms of these objec- 
tives—Eart H. Hanson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


» 


Survey of Curriculum Activities in 
Santa Barbara. During the past six 
years, Santa Barbara City Schools have 
been carrying forward a plan for con- 
tinuous curriculum revision. The 
purpose of this continuous enterprise 
is threefold: to provide boys and girls 
a series of learning experiences which 
will meet their needs in this rapidly 
changing world; to stimulate teacher 
growth in service; and to bridge the 
gap between the home and the school 
by working and studying child prob- 
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lems with parents and keeping parents 
informed and enlightened as to school 
purposes, changes, procedures, and ma- 
terials. 

Santa Barbara curriculum design is 
a continuous one from kindergarten 
through senior high. It offers a core 
program which provides for the com- 
mon needs of boys and girls and in 
the secondary schools it offers special 
interest courses which make provision 
for the specialized interests, needs, and 
abilities of boys and girls. 

To aid in the implementation and 
interpretation of the program teachers, 
administrators and consultants, work- 
ing together, have developed four 
types of publications: (1) Develop- 
mental Curriculum. This is a basic 
handbook which contains a statement 
of philosophy, aims, and objectives, 
and a description of the city school 
program. (2) Building Power in the 
Skills. This is a series of bulletins on 
skill development in reading, com- 
municating, art, music, arithmetic, 
physical education, and health. (3) 
Instructional Aids. This includes a 
series of source previews built by 
teachers in city workshops or curricu- 
lum groups under guidance of our 
supervisory staff; also a series of bulle- 
tins on reading, arithmetic experiences, 
etc. (4) Progress Reports of the 
Evaluation Committee. These reports 
keep all teachers up to date in the 
findings of the committee as well as 
the new techniques and tools they 
have been developing for pupil and 
teacher use.—LILLiaN A. LAMOREAUX, 
Director of Curriculum and Instruc- 
tion. 


x 
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Hutsizer, ALLAN—Region and Cul- 
ture in the Curriculum of the Nav- 
aho and the Dakota. Federalsburg, 


Maryland: J. W. Stowell Company. 
344 p. 


1940. 

tion. 

In recent years a movement to take 
the character of the community into 
account in curriculum planning has 
gained headway. We have had a num- 
ber of books appear describing com- 
munity schools. This movement is 
due not only to the desire to include 
things in the instructional program 
that are close to the lives of children, 
but also to the fact that cultural dif- 
ferences among communities make it 
desirable that the materials and 
methods of education vary from com- 
munity to community, especially 
where communities represent subcul- 
tural groups. The education of the 
children of tenant farmers in the cot- 
ton belt may be quite different as to 
methods and materials from that of 
the children of laborers in a metro- 
politan area. It should be kept in 
mind that the education may be dif- 
ferent and not better nor worse, for 
better and worse have no meaning 
apart from the conditions of those to 
be educated. The present book on the 
education of the Navaho and Dakota 
Indians belongs to this movement to 
bring education into line with the 
cultural background of the commu- 
nity. And although it is concerned 
primarily with Indian education, it is 
nevertheless suggestive of procedures 
and points of view that should be 
helpful to curriculum makers in gen- 
eral, and especially to those who are 


Doctor’s Disserta- 


concerned with the development of 
programs in community schools. 

In general, the procedure of the 
study is that of finding the geographic, 
economic, and social facts about the 
present and past of the Indian groups. 
Many of these facts were secured from 
documentary sources. But _ these 
sources were supplemented by infor- 
mation gained from a case-study tech- 
nique applied to selected families of 
the two groups of Indians. The ques- 
tionnaire used in the study is too ex- 
tended to do more than call atten- 
tion to it here. Suffice it to say that 
it should be of value to persons inter- 
ested in making studies of the cultural 
life of a people or of a community. 

The data thus secured were used 
to determine trends in the development 
of various aspects of Indian life. These 
trends and data afforded a factual 
basis for determining the character of 
the curriculum, on the assumption 
that any satisfactory educational pro- 
gram must build upon and enrich the 
culture already existing among the 
groups to be educated. There is much 
in the culture of the Indian that needs 
to be preserved and the task is one 
of finding the most valuable aspects of 
the culture and of determining how 
they can be built into a curriculum 
based upon modern social and psycho- 
logical conceptions. But the Indian 
is not to be left to his own culture. 
The author goes on beyond the cul- 
ture of the Indian and takes him into 
the larger culture of other people and 
of the world. But this is done in such 
a way as to enrich the life of the In- 
dian and not to destroy his own cul- 
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tural values and aspirations. Here is 
a genuine effort to build an educational 
program out of the life of a people. 
o a © 3 
FARTHING, DorotHy KIPLING — 

Techniques for the Appraisal of 

Elementary School Instructional 

Programs Which Conform to Newer 

Practices. Jefferson City, Missouri: 

State Department of Education. 

1940. 86 p. Paper covers. 

This bulletin reports an experimental 
study made in the University of Mis- 
souri Laboratory School for the year 
1938-39. The purpose was to apply 
and evaluate certain techniques for 
appraising the educational effective- 
ness of newer classroom practices. 

The bulletin presents a clear-cut 
distinction between conventional prac- 
tice and those methods commonly 
thought to be in accord with modern 


educational philosophy. The case for 
newer classroom practices is well stat- 
ed. Inexperienced teachers and all of 
those dubious of the more progressive 
approaches will do well to study this 


part of the bulletin. Much stimula- 
tion may be derived from its reading. 

The investigation itself consisted of 
an experimental and a control group 
of superior sixth-grade children prop- 
erly selected and paired. A series of 
units was constructed and presented 
in a fused form to the experimental 
group while the control group was 
instructed in the traditional man- 
ner. At the beginning of the instruc- 
tional period, at its conclusion, and 
four weeks after its conclusion, cer- 
tain test measures of pupil achieve- 
ment were administered. A review 
of these data lead the author to the 
following conclusions: 

1. It is evident that the instruction- 
al program which conformed to newer 
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practices was effective in securing 
growth in the specific area of social 
studies selected and developed by each 
unit. 

2. The newer practices resulted in 
normal growth in general informa- 
tion in the separate areas comprising 
the social studies. 

3. Subject matter taught as it func- 
tions in a related situation is con- 
ducive to growth that exceeds normal 
expectations provided conditions sim- 
ilar to those of this experiment were 
present. 

4. Equal growth in educational 
status was noted for both groups, but 
less time was needed to produce the 
same amount of growth for the ex- 
perimental group than that needed 
for the control group. 

5. Adequate opportunity for the 
development of art skills was provided 
by the instructional program used in 
the experiment. 

6. The instructional program pro- 
vided extensive opportunity for the 
development of critical thinking on 
the part of the group members used 
in the experiment. 

The study shows intelligent plan- 
ning and this reviewer holds no doubt 
concerning the objectivity of the 
conclusions. Several conditions, how- 
ever, tend to restrict the general ac- 
ceptance of the findings. As the au- 
thor frankly states, the control group 
was not a product of pure conventional 
teaching. Neither were the testing 
devices broad enough to measure ac- 
curately even the knowledges, under- 
standings, and skills in social studies. 
And, finally, the fact that the sub- 
jects were superior children may lead 
the reader to hasty generalizations. 

It is to be hoped that more of our 
educational theory and practice will 
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be investigated in a similar manner. 
There is serious need for more investi- 
gations of this type. 
A. ELwoop ADaMs 
University of Oregon 


a 


Goccans, Sapie—Units of Work and 
Centers of Interest in the Organi- 
zation of the Elementary School 
Curriculum. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 1940. 140 p. 
The title of this thesis is derived 

from a dichotomy set up by the author 
as a basic assumption for her study. 
The purpose of the thesis, according 
to the author, is “to re-examine the 
bases for the differences among edu- 
cators themselves, to investigate the 
present divergencies with respect to 
the priority of thought and experience, 
and to find relationships between the 
differences and beliefs of a philosophical 
and psychological sort.” 

The study is based on one assump- 
tion and six hypotheses, the most sig- 
nificant of which, to the reviewer, 
are “in ‘Units of Work’ and ‘Centers 
of Interest,’ specifically the antithet- 
ical interpretation of the curriculum 
has been shown,” and “‘the divergencies 
[of thought in education] may be con- 
sidered as focusing upon the priority 
of thought or experience.” It must 
be granted that the researcher has the 
right to establish whatever assumptions 
and hypotheses he chooses, but it is 
doubtful if many students of the cur- 
riculum would agree that “units of 
work” and “centers of interest” are 
necessarily mutually antithetical points 
of view or that “thought” and “ex- 
perience” are necessarily mutually ex- 
clusive of each other. The arbitrary 
and “‘straw-man” nature of the defi- 
nitions ascribed to these terms makes 
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it comparatively easy for the author 
to arrive at the conclusion that “‘cen- 
ters of interest” and “experience” are 
preferable to “units of work” and to 
“thought” in the educational process. 
With these conclusions and the pro- 
cedure by which they are derived the 
reviewer cannot agree. 

A major weakness of the study to 
the reviewer is the excessive use of 
pedaguese. For example, one of the 
conclusions reached is, “If educators 
accept education as a growth, the con- 
tinuing process of learning will be 
considered, not as more or less abrupt 
changes, but as rhythms in complex 
relationships between maturing, select- 
ing, valuing individuals, and, after 
maturing, varying fields of force.” 

In the reviewer’s opinion, this thesis 
makes little contribution in the field 
of educational research. 

Hucu B. Woop 
University of Oregon 


» 


JustMAN, JosEPpH—Theories of Sec- 
ondary Education in the United 
States. Contribution to Education 
No. 814. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1940. 471 p. 
$3.00. 

Occasionally one discovers a signifi- 
cant book which brings together a vast 
amount of source materials in such a 
way as to be very stimulating and pro- 
vocative. One probably has greater 
difficulty finding doctors’ theses that 
perform these functions. Such a 
volume as Joseph Justman’s Theories 
of Secondary Education in the United 
States, however, serves these purposes. 
It is an unusually important contribu- 
tion to the field of secondary educa- 
tion. 
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The book set out “to reveal the 
main lines of educational controversy 
rather than faithfully to represent 
the whole of it.” The emphasis in 
the study is on the broad distinctive 
points of view that are discernible 
from the literature in the field. Just- 
man sought to compare theories of 
education rather than to deal specifi- 
cally with differences within major 
systems. After dividing the field of 
secondary education and studying the 
literature in the field, he brings to- 
gether the generalized systems of 
theory which grew out of specific 
theories appearing in the literature. 
These generalized theories are com- 
posed of the theories of several men 
rather than the specific theories of 
any one man. He groups the specific 
theories into four generalized sys- 
tems—humanism, social evolutionism, 
social realism, and ex perimentalism. 

The material describing humanism 
has been drawn chiefly from the writ- 
ings of Butler, Foerster, Hutchins, 
Kandel, and Learned. The materials 
on social evolutionism are drawn from 
the writings of Bagley, Judd, and 
Morrison. The materials on social 
realism are taken from the writings of 
Briggs, H. R. Douglass, Francis 
Spaulding, and the earlier writings of 
Cox. In addition the reports of the 
orientation committee of the Depart- 
ment of Secondary School Principals 
and the New York Regents inquiry 
volume on High School and Life, were 
used for basic source material. For 
the material on experimentalism the 
ideas were drawn from the writings 
of Hopkins, Thayer, Dewey, Kilpat- 
rick, Bode, Childs, and Counts, and 
in addition from several reports of the 
Society for Curriculum Study, the 
John Dewey Society, and the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 
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The book is divided into five chap- 
ters, preceded by a fifty-page intro- 
ductory chapter in which all the 
points of view are succinctly sum- 
marized. Following this introduction 
is a chapter on the social dynamics 
of the four general theories; a chapter 
on the psychologic foundations; one 
on the meaning of secondary educa- 
tion, which deals with the problems 
of curriculum organization, adminis- 
tration, guidance, etc.; a chapter on 
methods; and a final chapter giving 
a critical summary of the four theories. 
One can get a very complete idea of 
the book by reading the introduction 
and the final chapter. 

The book is written in a clear, 
direct, and purposeful manner. One 
is not troubled by shady differences, 
but pleased with sharp contrasts that 
emerge. Yet one has a feeling all 
along that minor differences are not 
exaggerated. Each of the chapters 
deals with the general principles in- 
volved, an evaluation of the existing 
situation in terms of these principles, 
and the nature of constructive pro- 
posals. One is also impressed by the 
objectivity which the author is able 
to maintain and the impersonal evalu- 
ation given to the ideas which the 
reader knows the author cannot ac- 
cept. Personally the author claims 
kinship with the social realism point 
of view, but when he comes to criticiz- 
ing the points of view of the experi- 
mentalist he is so hospitable to that 
group that it is difficult to tell which 
general point of view he is most likely 
to accept. 

This book should be exceedingly 
helpful for everyone working in the 
field of secondary education, and es- 
pecially for curriculum workers. 

J. Paut LEONARD 
Stanford University 
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Reuiews of Current Looks 


Rucc, Harotp O.—That Men May 
Understand. New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company. 1941. 
355 p. $2.75. 

Students of society here and abroad 
during the past half century and more 
through patient research have made 
available a vast amount of informa- 
tion with respect to the nature and 
development of our culture. It is 
now possible to identify those elements 
in human experience which are in fact 
the essential elements of our common 
culture and to organize them into an 
effective educational program. The 
changes that are occurring in our so- 
ciety and the problems which they 
create do not necessarily have to be 
viewed as through a glass darkly. 
Much needs to be learned, to be sure, 
about the forces that are transform- 
ing the world of our day; but it is 
true, nevertheless, that we know 
enough to appraise these forces with 
some degree of assurance and to plan 
the future with some degree of hope 
and confidence. 

During the past two decades Harold 
Rugg has been attempting the very 
important and the very difficult task 
“of culling out the essence of the 
research products of a half century 
of work by the pioneer trail blazers 
and scholars on the five frontiers” and 
of making the results of this research 
available to pupils in American 
schools, The five frontiers are de- 
scribed as the educational frontier, 
the social frontier, the personal fron- 
tier, the psychological frontier, and 
the esthetic frontier (p. 214-215). 
The readers of this review are no doubt 
familiar with the large number of 
texts which Professor Rugg and his 
associates have produced. Competent 


scholars in the area of the social studies 
may differ in their appraisal of these 
texts, but all, it is believed, will agree 
that Professor Rugg has performed an 
important and much-needed task and 
that he has done it with vision, energy, 
and devotion to American democratic 
ideals. 

In the social studies the area of 
privileged sensitivity is so large that 
no one who undertakes to develop in 
youth a critical understanding of the 
workings of our economic, political, 
and social arrangements can hope to 
escape criticism. And in times of 
social crisis when tension is great and 
men are gripped by fears of many 
kinds, the area of privileged sensitivity 
grows larger and the critics more de- 
termined and less reasonable. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that during the 
past two years Rugg and his books 
should have been the objects of nu- 
merous and vigorous attacks. 

In That Men May Understand, Pro- 
fessor Rugg answers his attackers. He 
discloses who they are, how they oper- 
ate, and something of the motives that 
move them. But he does much more 
than that; he presents at considerable 
length an account of his own intellec- 
tual progress as he has moved on from 
one horizon to another in the quest 
for understandings. And the story of 
his strivings to arrive at understand- 
ings of western culture, and especi- 
ally of our own culture, is set within 
the framework of what he regards as 
some of the significant changes in the 
thought, feeling, institutions, and 
techniques of our day. 

Many who read this book will be 
interested in the account of how the 
Rugg texts were developed. Others 
will follow with interest the author’s 
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analysis of his own intellectual and 
esthetic growth. Some will be more 
interested in the author’s reaction to 
the intellectual climate in which he 
worked or in his interpretation of so- 
cial and educational developments. 
All who are determined that in the 
education of our youth no forbidden 
signs shall be erected along the ave- 
nues that lead through all the reaches 
and depths of human experience will 
read the book with profit. 

NEwTon Epwarps 

University of Chicago 

* 


Gues, H. H.—Teacher-Pupil Plan- 
ning. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1941. 395 p. $2.00. 
Teacher-Pupil Planning is a treat- 

ment of teaching from the standpoint 

of the democratic idea. It presents 
the democratic process as one in which 
teachers and pupils plan together what 
they are to do together. A democratic 
instructional program does not leave 
the child to do what he wants to do 
quite apart from the judgment of 
other children and the teachers. Dem- 
ocratic planning is not laissez faire. It 
is positive, not negative; social, not 
individualistic. ‘The teacher is more 
than a referee and the child is more 
than a preformed machine that some- 
how knows what it wants to do and 
when it wants to do it. On the con- 
trary, it is an organism striving to 
fulfill needs, and the teacher is in the 
school to help it define them and to 
plan ways of satisfying them demo- 
cratically. The educative process is 
thus assumed to be culturally condi- 
tioned, and hence in a democracy learn- 
ing is democratically conceived. On 
this general view of democracy and 
the relation of education to it there 


are few educational theorists who 
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would disagree. The democratic view 
is simply stated, though it is lacking 
in thoroughness and is somewhat un- 
systematically presented. This is prob- 
ably due in part to the fact that the 
ideas of the book evolved over a period 
of years under actual teaching condi- 
tions, for ideas worked out under such 
circumstances do not always fit the 
neatly-formed patterns originated in a 
study. 

As one looks closer at the book, its 
shortcomings are more evident. Its 
title leads one to expect a more ex- 
tended treatment of the teaching proc- 
ess than the book actually presents. 
There are comparatively few chapters 
(six at most, if one omits the supple- 
ment) that deal with the problems 
that the classroom teacher wants to 
know about, and these are somewhat 
sketchy and more evasive than the 
author’s practical experience should 
have permitted. The teacher in search 
of a systematic presentation of the 
process of teaching in keeping with the 
democratic conception of education 
will be disappointed, though he will 
find a stimulating presentation of the 
conception and some hints as to how 
to follow its meaning in the classroom. 

One of the fundamental concep- 
tions underlying the discussion is that 
methods teach values. This assumption 
has a long list of capable exponents 
and has much to be said in its defense. 
Surely no one would want to say that 
method is unrelated to the development 
of values, and surely few would de- 
fend the proposition that values can 
be taught by methods antithetical to 
them. Still it may be questionable 
that the values acquired through 
methods alone are sufficient for the 
maintenance and development of a cul- 
ture of free men. We have no con- 
clusive proof that values are not also 
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acquired by telling. The author’s in- 
sistence upon the child living the val- 
ues we teach is wholesome and in the 
light of its neglect justifiable, but it 
should not be overlooked that this 
view is also partial and, if followed to 
the exclusion of all other views, may in 
time become an object of criticism it- 
self. 

The supplementary section contain- 
ing illustrations of planning will be of 
much help to teachers. For actual 
practical suggestions this is by far the 
best part of the book. One almost 
wishes that the author had devoted 
considerable time in the main treat- 
ment to an analysis of these illustra- 
tions. 


B. O. SMITH 
University of Illinois 


» 


EDUCATIONAL POLicIEs COMMISSION 
—The Education of Free Men in 
American Democracy. Washington, 
D. C.: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
1941. 115 p. $0.50. 

Many schoolmen will welcome this 
vigorous, searching analysis of the po- 
tentialities and obligations of Ameri- 
can education in the present crisis. 
Written by Dr. George S. Counts and 
revised by the Educational Policies 
Commission, this little volume pre- 
sents in practically one hundred small 
pages not only a survey of the world 
situation as related to American edu- 
cation, a clear-cut delineation of what 
democracy is, and an appraisal of the 
part education should play in perpet- 
uating and strengthening that democ- 
racy, but also broad outlines of spe- 
cific programs to be followed in 
achieving that aim. 

The headings of the first seven chap- 
ters describe their contents exception- 
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ally well: the tides of freedom and 
despotism, totalitarian strategy and 
dynamic democracy, democracy as a 
great social faith, the quality of dem- 
ocratic education, the loyalties of 
free men, the knowledge necessary 
for free men, the discipline of free 
men. The last two headings—freedom 
and control, government, the teacher, 
and the people—are less self-revealing, 
perhaps because in them Dr. Counts 
deals with controversial issues, prob- 
lems for which no satisfactory solution 
has been worked out by any democ- 
racy. “Freedom” and “control” are 
difficult topics to write about in the 
same chapter, and it is little wonder 
that the exercise of control by either 
the government, the teacher, or the 
people should present similar difficul- 
ties. However, the inherent incon- 
sistencies are well covered and the dis- 
cussion moves triumphantly forward 
to its climax, the need for a great moral 
awakening. 

A feature of the volume that many 
will value highly is the frequency of 
condensed summaries of the essential 
points (pages 15, 22, 33, 55, 68, 81, 
92, 104, 112). These pithy epigram- 
matic slogans are unusually stimulat- 
ing and might well be used as bases of 
debates and discussions. They inevi- 
tably carry one’s thoughts and ques- 
tionings far beyond the scope of the 
little volume in which they occur. 

Like the other volumes issued by the 
Commission, this latest volume of 
pleasant and important words will 
probably do little to set American 
education on fire; however, much of 
a help it will be to those already sen- 
sitized and active. Under the guid- 
ance of the Commission, Dr. Counts, 
it is true, discusses social dynamite 
in no uncertain terms, but the det- 
onating caps have all been removed, 
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the contents thus rendered harmless. 
Nowhere does Dr. Counts come right 
out and say our representative system 
has been outgrown and is in need of 
revision; that our conditions for 
achieving citizenship need to be re- 
written; that an individualistic, capi- 
talistic system is a greater menace to 
democracy and religion than Hitler 
himself; that there can be no moral 
awakening, no generation of loyalties 
until religion has been freed from the 
superstitions and traditionalisms which 
now render her impotent. Criticisms 
of the existing social order can be 
found in the volume in plenty, but 
always deeply embedded in innocuous 
phrases. Most men, the “haves” and 
the “have nots,” will agree that “a 
greater measure of equality and se- 
curity in economic conditions and op- 
portunity among the people” is desir- 
able, but not one in a hundred will be 
moved by that statement to begin 
devising and working for a program 
of change to achieve such a goal. Dr. 
Counts says that democratic education 
is “an education permeated, colored, 
and shaped throughout its entire pro- 
gram by the values, the ideas, the 
spirit of democracy” (page 93). He 
does not say that at present in aims, 
control, content, administration, in- 
structional procedures, marks, and 
products, education is autocratic to 
the core and so ridden by tradition 
that apparently only a world upheaval 
or a revolution can change its anti- 
democratic influence. 

The American people, and especially 
the American teachers, need to be told 
what they should do because they have 
never been allowed to think for them- 
selves. But even more, they need to 
be told how to do it because for gen- 
erations they have been trained to do 
as they have been told. The present 
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volume serves the first purpose admir- 
ably. Whether or not it will stimulate 
the production of the supplementary 
volume remains to be seen. 
S. A. Courtis 
University of Michigan 
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WINSLow, THACHER, AND Davipson, 
Frank P., Editors — American 
Youth: An Enforced Reconnais- 
sance. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press. 1940. 
210 p. $2.50. 

Borrowing a term from army ma- 
neuvers, the editors of this volume 
have tried to present a reconnaissance 
of some of the problems youth are 
facing in the present crisis as well as 
some of the problems society faces re- 
garding the activities of youth. Many 
solutions have been proposed the last 
few years for the problems of youth, 
running all the way from suggesting 
complete independence and discipline 
for youth to the organization of fed- 
eral programs for them or to the en- 
listment of them in actual military 
service. This book is not concerned 
with any panaceas nor with an imme- 
diate solution of the youth problem; 
it proposes for consideration certain 
plans for the future just ahead. Its 
single thesis is that expressed by Wil- 
liam James in 1910—“that peace can 
only be won by the struggle of men 
of good will.” 

One of the most stimulating chap- 
ters is the first one, written by a Ger- 
man—Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy—on 
the subject of Youth and Authority. 
Defining authority as “the power that 
allows people in different ways of life 
to turn to the one and same source of 
inspiration,” he points out first the 
place of religion in early America, then 
the “authority” of education, and later 
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the cooperation following new social 
fears. He maintains that the public 
or common will operates now only in a 
negative way—to bring into a com- 
mon cause only those who are opposed 
to the same thing. He maintains that 
the problem we face is to provide an 
education which causes youth to ex- 
perience “the power that binds to- 
gether a man’s youth and old age—an 
emerging inspiration.” This is the 
kind of authority, he believes, which 
is indispensable in the rebuilding of so- 
ciety. The age of reason has im- 
poverished youth’s feelings which must 
be restored by voluntary service and 
faith on a “‘colossal scale.” 

Several of the other chapters deal 
with the lessons from social reorgani- 
zation in Europe, from such conditions 
in America as unemployment, popula- 
tion and age changes, idleness and loss 
of faith. Work experience as a desir- 
able youth activity is reviewed, gov- 
ernment aid is recommended, the tak- 
ing over of social welfare by public 
agencies is considered desirable, and 
youth work camps are favored. 

When it comes to definite proposals 
for education, little that is new is of- 
fered specifically. Suggestions are 
made that the schools teach a more 
dynamic brand of democracy by giv- 
ing youth actual work—public serv- 
ice—to do, that ethical and living 
faith be stressed, and that the school 
curriculum consist of ‘a common 
stock of experiences” which branches 
out into “more diverse sections of 
learning which can be successfully cul- 
tivated only in homogeneous groups.” 
In the chapter on Individualism and 
the Future, the author stresses the 
point that society is not possible with- 
out certain elements of collectivism 
in its make-up, that rugged individual- 
ism is impossible in modern society, 
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and that the major problem facing 
youth now is “to infuse social mean- 
ing into political rights.” 

The book contains an appendix of 
three essays: the famous The Moral 
Equivalent of War, written by Wil- 
liam James in 1910; an essay convey- 
ing the same spirit—A Peace Within— 
written by Eugen Rosenstock-Huessy 
in 1912; and one written by a Britisher 
in 1940—The Battle Dress Generation 
Must Win the Peace—giving a modern 
application of the first two. The pref- 
ace to the book is written by Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

The whole tenor of the book is 
toward rebuilding our social order 
through youth inspired through per- 
sonal service to a common goal, but 
that whatever happens for the good 
must be desired, willed, and worked 
for. In a time of world conflict it 
is stimulating to read again the work 
of those who are asking for an equiv- 
alent for war. 

J. Paut LEONARD 
Stanford University 
e California 
TonneE, HersBert A.—Consumer Ed- 
ucation in the Schools. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1941. 365 p. 

$2.85. 

Consumer education is growing up. 
It is spreading into more and more 
schools and colleges, and into an in- 
creasing number of subject-matter de- 
partments. It is undoubtedly here to 
stay, and to continue its development. 
It is, however, still in the adolescent 
stage, marked by a degree of awkward- 
ness, self-consciousness, and disorgani- 
zation. Yet there is no question that 
it is on the way toward maturity, 
speeded along by such books as Con- 
sumer Education in the Schools, by 
Dr. Tonne. 
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As the author points out in his pref- 
ace, there are now available a number 
of excellent books dealing with the 
problems of consumption from the 
economics point of view, but there is 
no book on the market treating direct- 
ly the problems of consumer education. 
To meet this need, he declares, is the 
major purpose of his book. ‘An ef- 
fort has been made,” he continues, 
“to present, in a manner as unbiased 
as possible, all points of view toward 
consumer education that are current 
among the workers in this field.” The 
book, he asserts, is designed primarily 
for senior college students and in-serv- 
ice graduate students in teachers col- 
leges, schools of education, and uni- 
versities. 

Many features of Dr. Tonne’s book 
deserve commendation. The approach 
to both economic and educational top- 
ics is common sense and progressive. 


The chapters cover comprehensively 


the area of consumer education. Each 
chapter is packed with well-chosen 
information. Quotations, generously 
used, are well-selected and to the point. 
The lists of references at the close of 
the chapters are excellent and up to 
date. 

The chapters on economic matters 
are somewhat elementary, as_ they 
should be in this type of introductory 
text. Some of the chapters are also 
incomplete, as they must be in a text 
which aims to cover such a wide va- 
riety of topics within so limited space. 

Recognizing these necessary limita- 
tions, there remain certain points at 
which the author might have strength- 
ened the content of his text. On page 
6, for example, he declares that “the 
more cautious and the more coopera- 
tive businessmen have deemed it bet- 
ter to cooperate with the consumer 
movement”; it would probably be 
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more nearly correct to characterize 
these businessmen as “more forward- 
looking and more progressive.” On 
page 16 he asserts that “slight atten- 
tion need be given to the cooperative 
idea as it relates to consumer educa- 
tion”; but on page 80 he states, “‘Con- 
sumer cooperatives have probably had 
a considerable influence upon the eco- 
nomic system.” On page 29, quoting 
National Resources Committee find- 
ings, he gives the average family in- 
come in the United States in 1935-36 
as $1,502 whereas the median income 
figure of $1,160 would have given the 
reader a more nearly accurate picture 
of the situation. 

At some points, furthermore, the 
author expresses one-sided positions 
which deserve further discussion. On 
pages 62 to 66, to illustrate, he de- 
clares, “Regardless of the type of eco- 
nomic organization that we feel is 
best, the training of the individual 
in the wise consumption of the services 
and goods that he can secure through 
his income will still be a problem.” 
With this statement, nearly all con- 
sumer educators will agree, but they 
will raise serious questions regarding 
some of the statements which follow 
(pages 63, 64). “The interpreters of 
the findings of the National Resources 
Committee and of the Brookings In- 
stitution studies accept as almost ax- 
iomatic the assumption that poorer in- 
come groups do not have adequate 
incomes. This judgment is based in 
part upon studies of actual minimum 
needs for the maintenance of self-re- 
spect. Moreover, inadequate income is 
assumed for some because of the fact 
that people of the poorer income levels 
spend more than they earn, or, at least, 
receive. The assumption is made that 
they spend more than they receive 
because their total income is not ade- 
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quate tO maintain even a minimum 
standard of living. . . . Possibly there 
is a further alternative; that is, that 
we have extended our standard of liv- 
ing beyond that which is reasonable or 
desirable.” There are consumer edu- 
cators, furthermore, who will take ex- 
ception to statements such as “Yet we 
have no evidence that their (previous 
generations) fulfillment of their basic 
urges for security, adventure, recog- 
nition, and response was any less ade- 
quate than ours. Possibly the writers 
on economic income and expenditure 
have developed certain standards of 
living for themselves, and in their 
bookish altruism have assumed that 
this is the minimum necessary for all. 
... These defenders of the unfortu- 
nate are undoubtedly the most articu- 
late group in our social system, and 
therefore they tend to give their stand- 
ards to all groups, the upper as well as 
the lower.” 

The strongest sections of Dr. 
Tonne’s book are the chapters dealing 
with various aspects of consumer edu- 
cation, as it is offered in high schools 
and colleges. These chapters contain 
many excellent concrete suggestions 
for teaching business education, home 
economics, social studies, and other 
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subjects of study. These chapters, fur- 
thermore, approach problems from the 
modern educational point of view. 

Of particular significance is the final 
chapter entitled “General Problems of 
Consumer Education.” In this chap- 
ter the author makes a plea for ob- 
jectivity and impartiality on the part 
of the teacher in approaching contro- 
versial consumer problems. This plea 
is followed by the presentation of 
“Ten Theses for Consumer Education” 
—theses which are educationally sound. 
These theses call for clearer determina- 
tion of objectives; greater emphasis 
upon choice-making; more effective 
organization of course content; better 
training of teachers; early resolution 
of departmental conflicts; and further 
development of better understanding 
between teachers and businessmen. 

In conclusion, it should be said that 
Dr. Tonne’s book fills a real need. 
Its economic and educational content 
will help students in training and 
teachers in service to become more 
effective in aiding young people to 
become better consumers, both as in- 
dividuals and as citizens. 

James E. MENDENHALL 
Stephens College 
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